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CHAPTER I • 



INTRODUCTION 



Unprecedented interest in early childhood ' Education- * 
has been evident since the mid-1960 's. In -an attempt to 

• solve a poverty, problem through education, the federal ; ^ 
government allotted financial support to programs for young 
children, from low Irfcome families. Another impetus Cor the 
interest stemmed from the women'3 .liberation 'movement . This 
interest in adequate child care and 'stimulation cont4^ues to< 

, surcfe ahead even at the present. Professionals and lay* 
peo{)le alike have been seriously regarding the 



ipacity of the young child to learn and regarding 
(ipact of early learning experiences on the'rull 



the 



cai 

impact of early learning expera 
development of the child's potentials. Attention Has 
been directed to helping the child develop a positive 
self-concept,, motivation to .'l^arn;*- adequate social 
skills., emotional stability >* an^ physical well being. 
Other important concerns have been tHe determination of 
the* critical stages for the presentation of learnings / 
the important content to* be learned, t^e most 
effective strategies for teaching the child, the ' 
ef f ecxivpness of learning, measurement or evaluation 
^of relevant variables.-'* 



r 



""Merle B. Karnes >< Foreword to Not All Little' Wagons' 
are Red , ed. Rebbecca F. Dailey and June B. Jordan 
(Arlington, Va . : J'he Council for Exceptional Children, 
1973) , p. xi. • ' 
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, Head Starts and other programs that were developed, 

* researched and evaluated in tTie 1960 ^s, have provided know-" 
* * * < ' . . ♦ , 

led^e important to t'hfe^ development of other programs ^'*'f or 
youog children- and are especially,.yiable programs 'fbi: young 



handicapped children, * Some ninety model "^irst Chance" 
programs were developed throygl>out the coujitrj^ for early 



educa"^ion of the bandicappedv Other examples of"^*§ationalIy 
recognized programs developed are: the" UNISTAPS/Modei' 
^ Preprimary Center for Rearing 'Impaired Child'ren, 0-^, and 
the Families, St* Paul Minnesota; A Model '^eschool Procfram 
.for Mentally Retarded, Seriously Emotiojial Disturbed, ^a|ic3 
Speech Impaiifed Handicapped Children in Southwest Arkansas, , 
Magnolia,^ Arkansas; Developing Language and Perceptual Skills' 
in Preschool atid Early Educational Periods at Mississippi 
State University, State College, 'Mississippi; Preschool 
Project. for Developmentally Handicapped Children, Chapel » 
Hill/ North Carolina;, and Precise Early Education of t» 

r^n with Handicaps (PEECH) at the University " of Illinois < 
Champaigh, Illinois, ^ust to mention a few* All of these- 
progr^s include parent involvement as a major component. 

Early ^intervent ion allows the school and family to 
^combine ^forces early in the life of the handicapped child 

and together set common goals and objectives that will help 

— « 

him maximize his potential.. Research, with mothers and 

• ■ ^ ' y 

^ siblings of learning 'disadv3iitaged children reveal that . 

family membe^^s can acquire improved ski^lls in developmfentally * 



delaye'd young children as reflected irj the raje of develop- 
*.ment of tl^p^ preschool child. ^ 

A " - • > ' 

. Although federal funding for early education is being 
drastically^ curtailed^ there are some trends that, kindle 
feelings of optimism. States are' increasingly lowering* 
th^ age requirement at which , handicapped children receive 
services. Thirty-three states now^allow programs for • 
jiandicapped children below age six^ 'withf thirteen - 
perinitting programs to children at birth. 

_ * ^ ,1 

Michigan requires- that school syJ'tems provide -appropriate 
services for haodicaVped children from birtfi to age twqnt;y- . 
five. . ' , ' ^ 

, It is apparent that administr,ato2;s of special educja- 
1jl.on programs are beginning t.o reorder their priorities and 
allocate large proportions^. of the funds available .to them^^toT^ 
tKe identification of and eatly programming fpr young^ handi- 
dapped children. They are beginning to more fully recognize 
that the young years are^ the "payoff" years. ^ . ' ' 

Early education is most important for' young handi- 
g^pped' children because it can eliminate many problems 'that 
may' become entrenched , if they persist Into- la-|er years, thus 
reducing the necessity for placement in special cJLaSfSes or 



2 . * ©r. 

, See Merle Karnes et al.^ "An Approach foi; V7orJ<:ing ' 
With Mothej;Js' of Disadvan caged. Preschool Children , - Quarterly 
of. Behaviqr and Development 14 (1968) : p. 16; I^rle Karwes 
et al., "Educational Intervention at Hoi^e by Mothers'-of 
Disadvantaged InfanbS/" Chi^ld Development 41 (De^^cember 197P) : 
p. 929; and Merele Karnes et al., "A New Professional ^ole 
in Early Childhood Education," Inte-fchange 2 (April 19^71): 
p. 103. ' ^ ' \ . ' 

c Merle B.' Karnes, Foreword to Not All Little WagQns 

are Red , ed. by J. B. Jordan and R-. F.- Dailey^ (Arlington, 
Va.: The Council For Exceptional Chil||pen, 1973) p. 3^iv. 



for special '"services . Iii oth*er wordB, pfescHool education 

can be* a preventive program for many children who are prone 

to* need special education* For-others, preschool education 

can enable the handicapped to functijon at a higher level than 

is possible without early .intervention* In terms of financial 

'Consideration, as well as promotion of fu-ller development of*' 

th^ potentials of a handicapped t::hiid^ preschool education is 

a must. . • ' . 

* ^ Special e'dojcation*, as is^ true 6f all edycation 

•being held more and more accountable for programs. New 

programs that are developing, such as early education for 

handicapped children, will, be expected to show results if 

support is to be obtaifaed and maintained. Thus, ongoing 

evaluation is a must in ^order to produce tlii^ data necessary 

-to -convey the wqrt'h of a program* , " '1 . ♦ 

The author, 'having worked as a speech clinician in 

public schools for a total of nine years, has become increas- 

ingly aware of the ne^d for early identification and intej:- 

vent ion. An analyids of the data^- and rationale written by 

'experts'in ^arly chilc^hoad' education suppprts this 'observation 

'and has provided the impetus to de's^lgn a prescriptive develop- 

mental program to meej: ,the 'needs of preschool handic^ipped 

children in a x;ural area. * yhe basic goaXs of this initial* 

cooperative pilot program were: ^ ^ 

y» ' ^ 

I. to cooperatively (NICE Community Schools, ^ ^ 
Republic-Michigamme Schobls, and Marquette-Alger Intermediate 
School I>istrict) develop and impleme'ht a screening procefdure 
which enables evaluators to observe and recor<J children' $ 
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true behaviors. Past experience's by rhis speech cliniaian in 
screening preschool children had proven that fc^mali^ed testing 
data often proyided skew^d^inf ormation because of .tH^ * 
chilaren's reactions to what'was ,for them an unf amiliair, thus 
uncomfo'r table experience. * * ' ' 

'2. 1^4dentify the number of preschool qhildren 
with significant developmental delays in learning. This 
would prov.id9 the Bpards of Education of the districts with 
significant data f^nabling them t<$ de.termine the feasibility^ of 
a' full time preschool program for handicapped children in tkeir 
respective districts. , * ^ ^ ' ^ 

3. to design and implement a prescriptive program 
for each child participating in the classroom sessions. 

4. to utilize the MarquetterAlger In|bermediate 
School District referral system for those children retjuiring ' 
additional s^vices, e.g., med/t:al, mental, health, " 
audiologicai, social, etc. - ^ 

^-5. to provide inservice training and materials to 
parents of children .wifh specific learning needs but not 
severe enough .to warrant a classroom program.. 

6. to provide intensive inservice training and 
classroom involvement to parents of children in the program. 

7. to develop a descriptive evaluation system with 

at systematic -continuous ahalysis of child progress, preschool 
staff effectiveness and patent effectiveness* 
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ICHAPTER II 
PROGRAM DESIGN AND DESCRIPTION 



Screening children for identification of problem 
areas has been an accepted practice iri Marquette aaxJ Alger 
counties for many years. Tlie children in the districts have 
their vision ^nd hearing tested by county health depaxtment 
technicians and their speech and language skills 'are screened 
by 9p6ech ;clinicians. The problem indicated in doing such, 
screening the year before' the children arfe.in school is that 
oncey^^he^^^^ with problems are identified, there .has 

•been no follow-up prog/am for helping these children and 
their parents so that some of the problems could be 
eliminated or at least decreased before the child 'entered 
school. With speegh 'therapy classical limitations, it 
became evident to school admini-strators that additional 
teacher, time was ijecessary for preschool children if these 
children were to ^obtain skills .necessary for successful 
learning in the school setting*. 

The speech clinician for the NICE Schools and the 
Marquette-Alger Intermediate School District speech cliniciafT 
assigned to^the R^ublic-Michigamme Schools met with their 
respective superintendents" to discuss the problem"and 

6 ^ 



^ explore possible solutions. All of the 'people at this 

meeting agreed it seemed unjust to* identify children with 
^ problems if the School districts could not provide an ade'quate 
. .remedial program for the children and their parents. ' 

It was at this time that the idea of "a" cooperative' 
^pres.chool pilot program was born. Preschool screening had- ' 
usually taken place in April or May. Because of the numbers' • 
of children seen the area speech clinicians generally have 
helped each 9ther with the testing. Both speech clinicians 
io the districts invol^^ed .felt a need to change .the sc^reening _ 
_ from a, rather formal testing situation to one whe^e children 
would be more comfortable and thus the cliniaiaT^s would 'see 
a more realistic sample of 'each Child's behaviors and skills. 
They proceeded to develop such a screening situation.' 
Screening "done in the past showed children having a wide 
■ range of problems so plans for a f oJLlow-up program had tb 
encompass remediation needs in many areas of learning. 

. The, speech clinicians (preschool directors) beg^n 
dei^^ating their ideas for a preschool classroom program 
to be conducted on an experimental basis following the 
screening, if a sufficient number of children Vith problems 
were identified. The plans became the -rough draft of a 
formal proposal. '(See Appendix B,,., p.58 ) This d^ft was . ■ 
presented to the administrators of both districts and the 
decision was made to approach their Boards of Education 
requesting approval, of a cooperative program between 'the 



NICE and' Republic-Michiganune School Disti'icts. ' It was tO 

include 'two tfe^s of te'^tin'g"'-aTid. four weeks 'of a classropiii'' ■ 

program for', remediation of children' s 'problems'. In addition, 

parents would be trained to help remediate problems"* i;hus 

prov?.ding a twenty-four-hour, seven day a week program. 

; . ^/The -speech clinicians ^^assumcd the positions of ^ 

preschopl dir^ctfors and proceeded 'to writd "the proptisal -for 

the program.^ -They^ then met -again with ^administrators to put " 

it m, final 'form for, p'resentation to their Boards' of Education 

^ (S^e Appendix B^.p/S^ During this meeting with adminis-trator 

alternative ways .toLfuhd th'e,p2:;ogram were discussed. Both 

.V * - . • , > . ^ 

school d4^tricts w^re able jto use supplementary ^Title I 
^ V \ > ] ' - , • 

'monies recently allottq'd to them- as weil.as some, money, from 

their general funds. A budget of .$3 , 500 • 00 was approved for 

the. program. The/hous'ing of , the* program was' also discussed 

at this n^peting. The program necessitated' two separate 

centers^^Decause of ^the rural nature of the setting. Because 

no rooms were vacant in any of thfe- sch9c3jls in eithe,r district. 

It was riecessary to consider other facilities. The most ' - 

appropriate, locations were the township iiall on the perimeter' 

of the NICE^ district (Ea^- Center) and the tpwnship-^ommunity 

building on the^ perimeter of the 'Rqpublic-tMichigamme district 

^(West' Center}. The 'superintendents issuefd the reques.ts for . 

the Use of these fiacilities^ for the program- and also squght 

the approval of • the pounty' healtK 'department and fire cfepart- 

ment for the use of .the "facilities • '(See Appendix B/ p. 66) ^ 



,^ Shorcly a^ter this administrators/preschool directors 



'meeting' *t^^ program proposal presented to the Boards of 

Educatioji at their regular meetings. -The presentation in ^ 
one district was' done by the^ preschool director and in the ' 
other district by th^^superintendent . 

^ Ki'nde'rgaf ten Teacher ^Contact ' , ■ - ' . 

'\ All 'kindergarten teachers were contacted and /' 

reque^ted^o develop a list delineating those skills minimum 

to kindergart^ readiness for entrance.' .This request would 

fuj-fill a need for uni£ormity of tjoals for preschool r as 

conceived by the kindetgart'en teachers and the preschool , 

staff. The kindergarten t^aciijers at that time were informed" 

o^ the time aivd place* for a group meeting between preschool 

directors and kindergarten teachers at which time all minimum 

* * . ' . * . ' \ 

readine3fe s'kills would be compiled and a uniform list of 

goals 4/ould be prepared . . , ' ' 



Dissemination '^of General Program Jnformation ,to. the Public 

« * ^ 

To diisseminate program information .'to the general 
public numerous vehicles were utilized. Direct conta^^ts with 
the public were made through Parent-Teacher. Associations 
(four) , Preschoo'l Story Hours (two) , an, activity s^ponsored 
^)y the Community School Division/ where each v/eek parents 
are provided v/ith speakers dealing^with various child care " 
and development topics/.and, 'finally, panel discussions (two) 



10 ' ' ^ , 

The presentation. by. preschool directors at the Parent- 
Teadher Associatiprn§ and thg meeting of parents of children 
Enrolled in preschool ^tory hours dealt with an explanation 
of the preschool screening and diagnostic design*! the class- 
room program^ and a description of t.he parent involvement in 
the entire preschool. program' ^ progress* ^he directors 
requested the support, of the ^parents, ^dissemination o'f 
information, cooperation in attendance of screening and. 
don-ations of new and used -children * s 'play items, (See 
Appendix p, 67 and H./ p. 69) • Time was provided for •the 
preschool directors- to answer questidhjS- .asked by parents 
^ concerning the Pilot Program. ' - 

,The panel discussions provided additional 
opportunity to- the general public to direct their questions^ ^ 
to profession's who specifically deal wd.th'^the ar^as of 

administration of programs for handicapped, preschool'- . 

. ** * ^> * 

xChildren with learning deficits , and provide consultant 

t> * - ^ . 

services* to .the handicappecj*^ The discussions were divided 
' " \ " / . • • ' • . 

between two panels* Panel members included the Superintendent/ 

-» ^ * . 

of the Marquette- Alger Jntermediate Schbol District ,_the - 
*Superi>ntendent of the RGpuhlic-Michigamme School District, - 
the Superintendent of NICE Community- Sci?ools , .the Curriculxim, ^ ' 
Coordinator *of NICrl Community Schools , the Preschool 
.Coordinator o£ the, iMar.qu^tte-Algef ^Intermediate School 
District, the School Psychologist of Marquett^-Alger . 
InJ:ermediate School District, the Consultant to the Emol:ionally. 
Disturbed bf the Marquette-Alger Intermediate School District, 



and the two preschool directors. Eacfr panel member described 

his role (five minut^^s) , and the preschool director pn 'each 

panel outlined the preschool progfam. The public was then 

invited to address^ their que^stions -to the 'panel. Once 

questions appropriate xo this gr«oup appeared exhausted, the 

panels ^xchang^d places ^to af|ord both groups of people an 

occasion to address thejir quescrons to the desired specific 

panel participants. Time was allotted at the close 'of the 

panel discussions for informal conversations, thus enabling 

'people to direct .their concerns to specif ic 'individuals • 

' ^ews articles were released to local hewspApers*, 

radio and.' television stations two weeks prior to the screening 

dates* 'School bulletins to dis.trict residents were one ' / 

'Other vehicle employed to circulate, information concerning 

the Preschool Pilot Program, its purpose, goals and 
♦ * i • 

iiuEriications, (See Appen'dix B, ppo) 

The preschqpl directors and kindergarten ^teachers, 
^et after' school on January 28, 19,74. ^ During this meeting 
*the presc^{ool* directors explained 'in detail the planned, 
screening, testing and classroom program. Tlr\e teachers ^ - 
were aware that ^their concerns for children who were failin^g" 
kindergarter) had been an impetus for the preschool directors 
ati^^^administrators in^ developing the preschool program. All 
kindergarten teachers, -'brought to the meeting a written, list • 
of minimum skills which each felt was necessary f6r klnder- 
garten- entrance if a child was to sucqeed on the kindergarten 
level in. these .parfiiqular systems. {^ee Appendix's, p*71) 



It wafe soon discovered thdt not everyone was in full agree- 
ment -but with discussion of mutual 'concerns a compiled li§t 
evolved. Thfe kindergarten, teachers also decided .that it 
might be helpful for ^11 parents of i^hildren entering kinder-; 
garten the next year to have a. booklet discussing such skills 
and suggested activities they might wi^h to do at. home with 
their children to encourage the development of thes§ skills 
at their jown child's pace. They proceeded to make plans* of 
writing such a booklet and the decision was made to distri- 
bute it to the parents at the time of screening. Arrange- 
ments were then made with- the kindergarterl teachers to have 
them Visit the preschool classroom program 'for at least on^ 
half day. so 'they oould observe the. childrea -who would be in. 
their classes the following year • Substitute teachers would 
be in their classrooms thus reJeasing them for the visitation. 
Tentative dates for the visitations were agreed upon. 
Kindergarten teachers were also informed^ that individual fi-les 

would* be made for each child screened and these files would 

~ , * ^ ' ■ 

be given to' thern^ at the conclusion of the program. Thej/ 

'would also" receive -more extensive files oh those children 

who required diagnostic workrups and those children 

participating in the "classroom program. ^ 

After ^the administrators and preschool directors 

had proceeded^ individually on areas .for which they were, 

responsible/ a' work meeting took place, ^ Th^ first item on 

the agenda was financing. (See' AppendjLx p. 72) It was^ 



/ 



decided that each district would purchase equipment for one _ 
of 'the centers and thus have it for use in possible future' 
"programs. It was also decided for ease in bookkeeping that 
all biiTs. for equipment and supplies would, be issued to the 
Repu/lic-M4:Chigamme School District and that they should bill 
the NICE School District one-half of the total. 2ach 

center was to have two teachers and ,one taacher aide. It 

V 

was anticipated th^t the children in the West Center would 
be from both districts and the children in the East Center 
would be from- the NICE" Schpol District only. This prediction 
was based on total school population statistics^ Therefore, 
t:he preschool "directors would be' the teachers in-' the West 
Center while tJ:ie NICE preschool director plus an assistant 
teacher would be the 'teachers for the East- Center The 
East Center's session^ij^^ci^ld be held in the mornings while 
the West Center's s^ssipns would be held in the afternoons/ 
The preschopl directors weire already undr.r contract. The 
assist^ant teacher/ro^ the East Center v/as hired on the NICE 
classroom aide ' s salary schedule. (The Republic-Michiga(mme 



system- has no salaried classroom aides at this time), tone- 

. ■ ' ill » 

half Of the ^lary <or thq aide at the West Center wa^|paid 

^ ^ f ^ * " ' 'f 

by the Republic-Michigamme distri^ct., budget of $925r,00 

for equipment and supplies was designated during this^meeting 

S9 that materials could be ordered as soon as possible. 

Because the programs 'were in , session at different times of 

the day it v/as possible tp share some of the materials. The 

items shared however had tb be easily transportable." 
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A mileage budget was involved for both preschool 
directors since one drove' from the Republic-Michigamme 
scftool to the West- Center and the other- from the East Center 
to^the West Center • Mileage v/as paid to each director by her 
schoQl district (NICE and Marqiiette-Alger Intermediate ^School 
District) according to the dictates of. each master contract. 

Duplicating services were purchased from the. Marquette 
Alger Intermediate £choor District and the cost Mivided 
e^ally between the Republic-Michigamme and NICE systems. 
These services were used for the duplication of letters to 
parents of chil'tiren to be screened, goals, and objectives of 
the program sent to parents, -300 case history forms, 300 
.observation check lists and 300 DEPS forms plus 10 DEPS* ' 
manuals. » ' , 

The- need to transport the children who Would be in 
the program was. explored. The NICE district' felt they could ' 
not assume the additional financial burden of transporting^ 
preschoolers. The Republic-Hichigamme district ^aid they 
planned to bus the preschoolers frorft their district to the 
program at * the West Center, ^. Car pools were^discvissed as a 
possible alternative for children ^from the NICE district. 
Both school districts eyentually did transport the children • 

All necessary approvals for the use of 'township 
facilities as classrooms ve^e finalize'd, -and the East and 
West sites were designated for the programs. 

The preschool directors and administrators went over 
the final -draft of the screening process and scheduling 
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procedures. Evalualiion procedures'^ere discussed in detail/ 
It was decided that five methods of^ evaluation would be used. 
The programs would be Video t^ped at least once a week. Videc* 
tape equipmeitt was borrowed each week from the Marquette-Algei' 
Intermediate School District Media Center locat"^4 in Marquette 
A ^ technic ia;i. co run the equipment was provided through the 
(VALID) Project at the Marquette-Alger Intermediate School 

District. A schedule for the video taping was written by 

! • * ' " . 

VALID personnel and the preschool directors shortly after the 

■ . ^ ■ \ 

meeting. Audio taping of parts of sessions would also be 

i • ' ' 

usedr-particularly the BASICS "sessions . The BIR sheets could 

then be used to analyze the sessions. .The individual 

behavioral objectives , written by the preschool staff would 

be a means, of evaluating the individual progress children 

• * 

were making in the remediation of their handicaps.^ Parent 
evaluation in terms of the changes they could observe in 
their children and their opinions of the parent training 
was planned as another means (J^f ev^aluation. The fifth pieans 
.of evaluating the program was that of staff critiquing. 
Such verbal critiques (preschool directors 'would, take notes) 
was to be done at the end of the first-day of screening/ at 
the end of the screening week, at the end of the first day 
"the diagnostic week, at the'end of the diagnostic treek, 
and at'th'e end of each day of the classroom program. 

It was hecessary to order equipment and materials as 
soon as possible if they were to arrive in time for the ^ 
program. The majority of materials were ordered from school 
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supply companies.* The large preschool play equipment was 

made to Specif ioations by the people working at the Sheltered 

{ 

Workshpp. of Alger and Marquette Counties (SWAM) . Some • , * 
smaller play equipment, such ^s stacking blocks, was made by 
st)lidents in the Marquette-Alger Intermediate School District 
Trainable Mentally Impaired classrooms. A r^equest was mdtde , 
at the work meeting for any available soft goods from districts 
school buildings. Such goods- as paper, crayo^, scotch tape,* 
masking tape,, paper clips, primary pencils, and glue were 
provided by the schools. A donation drive in the local * 
communities was planned. .Letters were sent home with children 
to ask for used play items. All Miagnostic and screening 
tests, manuals, and forms not available in the districts 
were ordered. . ^ . . 



• Because of the uniqup design of the screening and 

diagnostic processes a total of fourteen professional and 

para-professional people were involved* Although it was 

necessary to ^hire some of these people on the preschogl 

budget, most were already part of the intermediate sqhool 
A. 

district staff. Personnel assigned to the program were: 

^ * • 

Coordinator of Preschool Programs-Marquette-Alger 
Intermediate School District 

Psychologist (specialized^jin • early (^hildhood education 
Marquette-Alger Intermediate School District - . 

Home Programmers (three) (work with . handicapped pres^chool 
children especially ages 0-3. in the' home) -Marquette- ' 
Alger Intermediate School District i 

Speech and~LangUage^P^thotogist (three) 

One-hjLred by Republic-Michigamme district ' • 

Two-hired by NICE district 



St;udent teacher in speech and language pathology-- ^ 
^Northern Michigan ^University; Marquex:te, Michigan 
. (working under the supervision of one of the preschool 

directors) 

Assistant teacher (certified special edud^tion teacher)-^ 
NICE district * 

Teacher aides (two) 
^ One-hired by Republic-Michigamme and NICE for tiie West 
Center ^ ^ ^ • 

One-hire^ by NICE for the East Center. 

Preschool directors (two) ( • ' ■ . 

One from NICE 

One from Marquette-Alger /Incermediare '^School District / 
with one- third contracted by^ T^epublic-Michigamme 

^ Both preschool directors v/ere speech and language 

pathologists and trained BASICS leaders,. 

It was decided that all of the previously mentioned 
individuals^ would be involved in the screening process and 
thqt all except the three speech and language pathologists 
who were hired would be iavolved in the diagnostic process. 

At this meeting the procedures and time line for 

hiring^ pers^onnel was decided. The super intend^lTt of Republicr 

.Michigamme posted the position^ in the local newspaper* It 

was decided' that the preschool directors would interview the 

candidates with an administrator in attendance The preschool 

directors* prepared quefftions to be used during the interviews • 

(See Appendix B, p. 73) One secretary in each district vas 

respon^ble for accepting applications for the positions. 

The preschool directors arranged the interview schedule. • 
/ 
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Interviewing ' * i 

Positions 'for two para-profesgionals (teacher aides) 
and one assistant preschool teacher were posted in each 
building of the two districts. An 'advertisement wa? published 
irt the^local newspaper making the positions available ^to" 
qualified individuals outside of present district staffs. 
(See Appendix p. 73 ) Scheduling of appointments -was 
facilitated by the secretaries in the respective districts. 
Teacher aide interviews wejae sChectaled every twenty minutes. 
Interviews of prospective .assistant teachers were scheduled 
at thirty minute intervals. 

Interviews were conducted by the preschool directors 
with an administrator in attendance. The format of the ' 
interveiws . included presentation of the job description by a 
preschool director/ questining of candidate, posing of ^ 
situations, and an open question* period affording the 
prospective preschool staff member an opportunity to ciarify 
his concerns and questions. (See Appendix B, p. 74) 

Upon completion of all interviews the preschool 
directors and 'administrators conferred and, -based on 
impressions made during the interviews, qualifications/ and 
recommendations, people were selected for' the preschool staff 
positions. These individuals wer6 informed by letter of 
their selection for the -positions?^ Those individuals not 
chosen were informed in writing that. the positions were filled 
and were commended for their interest in the preschool program. 
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Trainincj .Session for Screepers 



ERIC 



The v/iek before the screening program began, a- half- 
^ day training session was -held for the screening staff . -After 
meeting together where the screening process was reviewed and 

I 

- roles defined, the group broke into smaller groups for 
/ v _ • ^ ■ • • 

Vstruction in specific responsibilities. The speech- clinicians 
and student clini>cian, who would all be administering the 
DEPS and the Denver . Test of Articulation", met with -Mr-. Jeff | 
•Miller, a Marquette-Alger Intermediate School' District Speech 
and Language Clinician, who with Mr. John- Sormunen developed 
the DEPS. The teacher ."aides met with one of the preschool 
directors who outlined' the responsibilities and the functions 
of each. One teatfher a\de was "designated to' meet parents ^ 
and children when thfey arrived; see that the children were 
given name tags; and that parents were directed to the parent 
area, supplied with coffee and , the case history forms they 
were to fill out. Furi;her, she would also be available to 
answer questions conberning the case history forms. The 
other teacher aide was instructed to attach the children's 
name tags -to the front of their shirts with a large safety 
pin and then bring them to the play area vhere they were free 
to pursue whatever interested - them. She was responsible for 
•moving children from the play area to the .testing areas as 
nfecessary^ and was also responsibly for insuring that eVery 
child progressed through the entire screening process before 
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leaving. The preschool directors would be conducting a 
BASICS session for screening and had previously planned to- ^ 
gether. The remaining screening staff; preschool coordinator, 
psychologist, home programmers and the assistant teacher 
were to be observers and recorders of children's behaviors 
in the play area. During discussion in the training session 
it was decided. to work cooperatively by the pl^y area staff, 
frequently consulting with one another. They reviewed the, 
'pre^»^ed check list, adding their own suggestions. 

Screening 

In recent years, tt^ere has beeii indteasing activity^ 
in the early identification of preschool-ag^ handicapped 
children. One of the major reasons *for this new interest has 
been the recognition of the* importance of the first six 
years of, life in shaping the future development of' children. 
Screening jls the method utilized to filter out those chil^dren 
with indicated learning deficits. It is of utmost importance 
that screening tests only be ^ployed for their indicated 
-purpose — namely the mass testing of large preschool popula- 
tions to separate those children who have a high likelihood 
of manifesting a« handicap. Therefore, it is important to 
remember that screening evaluations do not make a diagnosis 
and that negative results can only be ' interpreted as 
indicating that a- child 'may have a problem.' In order to insure 
that the scjreerling results/are realistic, screening tools 
need to be*-devised which will enable the screening personnel 



»to evaluate each child's genuine behavior, not behaviors 
wftich are created, because they are placed in a foreign 
setting and requested to porfoinn tasks which are unfamiliar. 
All children with suspected problems as revealed through 
screening must rc^ceive follow-^p" either through referrals or 
prescriptive plann^n^g. The three objectives of this partic- 
u-lar Preschool Pilot Screening process were: 

1. -. to screen a*ll four and five year, olds entering, 
•kindergarten and as many three year olds as possible. 

2. to develop a screening design whereby children's 
realistic behaviors are stimulated ^and evaluated. 

3. to- provide follow-up t^ children with indicated 
learning. gr6b lems . ' • - * 

Scheduling of children for screening was handled in 
three ways, 'in the NIQE Community School District all 
children register^ing for kindergarten received an appointment;, 
time. Parents of children, who* would be four years of age' 
on or before Dece^er 1, 1974,- were sent letters asking theih 
to 'call the secretary at Ely Elementary ' School for an 
appointment for their child. Republic-Michigamme Schools 
mailed letters to parents of 'all three, four and five year 
olds requesting that' they phone the school secretary f oK 'a 
screening appointment. in both districts, parents received 
a copy of the objectives for the screening program and**a . 
letter describing the screening procedure • (See Appendixes 
p.76 ' and B, p.77 ) 

The secretaries sch^eduled all children entering' 
kindergarten in either the 9:00 a.m. or 1:00 p.m» block of 



time. The. 10:30 a.m. time slot was reserved for children 
'who^ould' be our on or bfefore- December 1,.1974. 'feach' 

ninety minute block included eighteen children.* Children in 

• • • 

> * 

specific STS^s of the districts jvere scheduled as follows: 
Monday, -National Mine; Tuesday an4 -Wednesday , Ishpeming , 
Township; Thursday Morning, Ely; Thursday Afternoon, Ely , 

*ahd. Chainpion; 'Friday Morning, Repubiic-Michigamme and Jlly; 
and Friday Af t^rnoonT^lfe^blic-Michigamiue . {See Appendix 
p. 78) On Monday / ^ Tuesday and Wednesday, children were to 
be seWn at the Ishpeming Township Fire Hall, on' Thursday . ' 
and Friday, they were to b^ screened $t the Michigamme 
Community Building'. - 

Each child's name, birthdate, parent's name, 
address and telephone <iumber wei^'e included on the' scheduling 
form. (See Appendi'^x B,^ p*79) . , 

The spreening' test battery was carefuily selected 
SO as t'Q meet tHe criterion of creating a naturalistic 

.setting, thus enabling the evaluators to record typical 
behavior;- The convicftion of the preschool ' directors that 
there* IS a vital need to assess children's development in 
a jrealistiCy relaxed setting is -shared by. Dr. William J, 

^Meyer.|^ in speaking of program* evaluation and planning,, 
he identifies threes cr-ucial attributes: 



^William- J. Meyer, "An Early Education Center with 
a, developmental Approach," in Not All Little Wagons are Red ^ 
^ed. J. B. Jo3;(5an and F. Dailey (Arlington , Va . : • The ' 
Council for Exceptional Children, 19731, p. 80^^ 



, --^1. There is a need to reexanfine <the instruments 
^used for assessing the apptitudes of children and achievement 
outcomes, and t^ese instruments "must be process oriented, 

2. Observational research in the naturalistic setting 
which emphasizes the individuial child's encounter is cfucial. 

3. .Indices of cogniti-ve functioning must be related 
to behaviors in' the naturalistic setting, "and these relation- 
ships must be examined for indiv L duals ^over time. • » 

- I - ' - 

The screening battery included:. 

1, The Developmental Evaluation for Preschoolers Tjest 
(DEPS) and the Denver Test of Ar^ticulation ,we*re administered 
by three speech and langua^ge clinicians and a student Speeqh 
and language clinician.- (See Apperrdix C, p.81 ) The DEPS 
Test was utilized primarily becau.%2 it gave the evaluators 
an opportunity to view a child's behavior, one on one, 
during a number of different tasks. Including fine-motor/^ 
gross-motor, language, and iifri cation, Although a develop- 
mental score is derived/ each . eval^uator wrote detailed . * ■ 
behavioral nates fbr each chil?d. The Denver Articulation 
Test affbrded the screeners the opport-Unity to evaluate the ' 
child's speech sound- development and "determine its adequacy. 

^ ^ 2. A BASICS lesson .was conducted by the preschool 

directors. Thren to six children were seen at a time. The " 
lesson deal^t wil:h obserying, recalling^ and noticing 
differences^ and similarities skills. The items used in the 
lesson werQ^ liye ger^il and goldfish. One director 
conducted. 'th^ resson, while ^the other hook notes, (See 
Appendix C, p,9,l) Information was recorded concerning 
language interaction patterns grammar.ical structure of 
sentences, number of verbalizations, attending abilities, 
ability to verb^li^e observations, inforraation recalled, 
similarities and differences, capabilities in clarifying' and . 
extending or building on th^ir responses," and any other " ^ 

behaviors deemed significant by the director recording data... 

^3.* An area was designated .for play observation. 
Evaluators assigned to t:his'area were: Marquette-Alger 
Intermediate -School District Preschool Consultant, Marquette*^ 
Alger Intermediate Sciiool. District School Psychologist 
(specializing in preschool ''c5hildren) , As^^istant Preschool 
Tea6her,'and three, Home Programmers. Each Evaluator was 
assig-ned ^specif ic children to observe, however, they were 
encouraged to consult with one another whenever they viewed 
a child's behavfior as being inappropriate. The observer could 
interact with the children or observe. and record behavioral 
data. An observation checklist was utilized, primarily as a , 
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guide to specific behaviors that are significant in analyzing 
,a presbhooler ' s behavioral development. (See Appendix' p. 93) 
The most' vital information, derived from th^ pla'y area -was tlie . 
detailed behavioral noces, " writteia by the evaluator on each of 
their assigned children. ^ 

4. While th.eir children were being screened, parents 
viere asked to fill out a case history form. (See Appendix C, 

p. 95) A teacher aide was trained to deal with questions parents 
might have in completing the form. The c^ase history provided 
factual background in-foirmation about e^ch child. In additioA/ 
it disclosed how 'parents viewed thpir child's development and 
the techniques they chobse to 'apply in child management. 

5. Hearing scre.enings v/ere conducted by the preschool 
directors. These Evaluations were conducted upon the request 
of any of the s.creening personnel, based on their observations 
of a child's reaction to the acreening setting. A hearing 
evaluation was conducted when a particular behavior' pattern 
appeared which may indicate a possible hearing los$. 

The screening sites were divided into fou^ evaluation 

■\ ^ * 

areas^: 

1» Quiet testing area 

2. Play area 

3 . BASICS area ' ^ • . 
4 ; Parent/ area 

The quiet testing area was divided into , four testing 
stations with a table designated for each tester.. This area 
accommodated f o ur children at a time. Each child was seen « 
for a twenty-minute period. 

Housekeeping-play eqiiipment/^uppet theater, climber, 
see-saw, coloring books, s^tpry bocpcs, hoppty-hop balls, dolls, 
blocks, trucks and other items w^re a part of the play 
repertoire in the informal play area. The number of chil4iren ' 
in this '^area varied from three to eighteen or more. A large 
area, apart from the quiet area was designated for play. 
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(See Appendix p.-99) The toys were strategicaLly .placed 

attempting to separate active gross-motor-' play from creative 

*and fine-motor play. Six evaluatdrs^ were stationed in thi^ 

area -at all times ^ primarily in an observational role, but 

also as a safety precaution. 

A small quiet area separatf from the otheir' test 

areas was utilized for the BASICS -lesson. Children (three 

to 'six per lesson) were seated either on a carpeted floor 

.or tumbling mats." The ^dire(^tor collecting data sat on 'a 

folding chair apart from .the children. Time ' allotted for 

the BASICS lesson was- ^approximately fifteen minutes.* 

Parents were seated at tables within view of the 
• » 

play $rea but carefplly separated from it. A teacher aide 

was assigned to this area and parents were asked to remain 

there during the testing. Coffee was made available to them. 

As children and parents arrived, a name' tag was placed 
\ * 

bn each, child which- also indicated his birthdate. Parents 

»- 

were direqted to the parent area and all children were 
placed^ in the pla^ area,. A teacher aide was assigned the 

' responsibility o*f grouping and moving the children to the 
various screening areas. ThQ play area acted, as a nucleus. 

^Children were moved in and out of this area. A specific 
colored star was used to signify each screening area. When 
a child had comQ^eted the ^evaluation in a particula'r area, a 
staf was glued on his name tag. A child had completed 

"■nr. 

screening when he had three stars on his ^name tag. The 
teacher aide was responsible for checking which* stars a 
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child had and grouping them and moving them to screening 
^ stations, accordingly. Lists of children were posted in 
each area and names of children completing tasks in that 
area were checked. The teacher aide cross-checked with a 
master list, 

Daily staffings were held- All data concerning each 

V 

child were -compiled. Recommendations were made for children 
/With indicated handicaps, .At -the close of the week, a- 
comprehensive staf.fing was held, "Children with possible 
problems were selected for the second week of diagnostic 
. evalu*tions. This group included fifty-seven children out 
of a total screening population of 240, All children with 
possible learning deficits were scheduled for diagnostic 
weejc evaluations. 

y Post ^Screening Follow-Up 

The week after. the screening involved making a compre 
hensive list of all children who were tested and the tests 
administered to them/'^ This acted as a check to insure ^that 
nd one had been excluded, (See Appendix C, p. 102) The 
tests were compiled and "placed in the child's individual file 
folder. The test results and staffing notes were reviewed 
and the child's name was placed on one "of three lists* One 
list was of children to participate in diagnostic sessions 
the next week (these were -children who indicated' possible 
problems during rhe screening process) • Those children whose 

3i • ■ 



indicated problems appeared to be maturational were placed on 
the Test-Retest in Fall list, (See Appendix -C, p^ 103) Also 
placed on the Test-Retest in Fall list were those chijLdren 
who failed to attend the screening session. The third list 
was of those children who had no indication of any learning 
problems. Parents of those children being asked to return 
the following week for the diagnostic sessions were coijtacted 
by phone*. This was a time consuming prodess because it Vas 
frequently necessary to alleviace parents' anxieties. Post 
cards were sent to all other parents to indicate that their 
child would be evaluated in the Fall oi^^that their child had' 
no learning problem at the present time, (See Appendix C, 
p. 104) ' ■ ^ 

Letters of appreciation were written to the' speech 
and language pathologists Who had participated in the screening 
process. On Friday the preschool directors and administrators 
met to discuss the effectiveness of the screening process 
and the comprehensive list of children tested and recom- 
mendations made by the screening staff. 

Diagnostic Week 

/ Fif ty^ev.en children were scheduled to .come in for 
diagnostic sessions during the next week. Each child was 
seen by various professionals who administered appropriate 
diagnostic tests. .The Staff "involved in this week of the 
program included: preschool coordiijator , psychologist, three 
home programmers, speech pathology studenj: teacher, assistant 
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teacher, two teaclier aides and the two preschool directors. 
The play setting was again used as a center of activity and ' 
for observation of behaviors. In the opinion of the preschool 
directors, the most important diagnostic tool used was tha^ 
of diagnostic therapy. It soon became evident that; much * 
- s^hould be learned' about what was going on within a child from 
watching. and describing his behaviors and interacting with 
him in specific situations. The judgements of the skilled 
ppople working with the children appeared to indicate far 
more about individual differences of a child than the score 
on any test. However, some valuable information was 
obtained from various tests; Specific tests wer^ administered 
to a child only when his needs indicated the necessity for 
pbtaining the information. The tests used were selected 
from: ^ , . * , ' 

1. Basic Concept Inventory - * 

2. Wise 

3. Stanford Binet 

4. Purdue Motor Survey 

5. • ITPA 

6. Boehm-Test of Basic Concepts 

7. Goldman-Fristoe Test of .Articulation 

8. BERRY Developmental Test of Visual Motor 
Integration 

9. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

10. Goldman-Fristoe-Woodcock Test of Auditory : 
Discrimination 
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11. Goodenough,Draw-A-Man 

12'. 'Frostig Developmental' Test ^of Visual Perception 
(It is the ffeeling of the preschool sraff that this test 
was not appropriate for such young children) ' 

'13. Diagnostic Therapy * * ^ 

14. ' Audiological Assessment '\ * > . 

Intelligence testing was done^t)nly when it-was . - - 

required for an Educationa3SpilPlacement and Planning Committee 

(E.P.P.C.) meeting to determine a question of mental 

retardation. However, even then it was done, only if the 

''Btarff agreed that the child's language abilities were adequate 

enough* to, allow for reliable test results. Kirk in discussing 

the educability of intelligence expressed the opinion of the - 

.preschool staff quite well. He says. 

In trying to prove the educability of intelligence, I 
^have followed two principles. One was to start with - 
.A^oung childreh; hence, the emphasis on preschool ' i 
>^^|experiences. The other was trying to make an analysis 

)f , children' s abilities in such a way that we can ^ 
^institute remediation. If we can't assess children in 
terms of potential treatment, we have a problem. This 
is one of the gross ^limi-tatidns of IQ* scores. , What 
good is: the IQ from the point of view of treatment an<^ 
education? It is merely an average score af a lot of 
mental functions partly dependent upon the environment 
and partly upon heredity. ^ Its just like'saying. 
This river's average depth is three and one-half feet; 
and when you start to walk, you find that it's^ only 
two inches on the sides and ten feet in the middle, and 
you can sink or swim.* 

Another problem with the use of IQ scores is thafone ^ 
child with an. IQ of seventy often differs Sgre^tly from 
another child v/ith the same IQ. Their hancticaps may be 
very different which' meafns their educations have to be 
.different. It is incorrect to think that IQ scores can 
determine the educational program for a child. It 
never v/as set up for that purpose. An IQ t^'est is a 
classification instrument which says he is bright,, dull, 
or normal if he is raised in the average environment, 
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^ Which is white middle glass protestarit, on which the 
test was. standardized. * • , 



Intelligence test« were necessarily given to two 
1 of the .fifty-seve n in volved irii'the diagnostic we€ 
The' f ii)al staffing was conducted oin Friday of the 



diagnostic week. The entire preschool diagnostic staff and 
administrators 'participated. Final recojnmendations fdr 
class placerftent were ^made and a class list for each center 
was compiled* Referrals to other agencies and programs 
were dis*bussed and the Marqu^tte-Alger Intermediate. SchoQl 
District Preschool Coordinator ac<^epted the 'responsibility 
for making those referrals — many of them medical or social-^ 
emotional in nature.. A list was compiled of those parents 
who could * benefit from .inservice programs in child management 
and/or * specif id learning areas. ^ . 

Post Diagnostic W^ek 'Follow-Up 

A record week de;^oted to post-diagno,stic follow-up* 
and classroom preparation followed the diagnostic week. 
During this week/ program objectives were defined and 
delineated. A diagnostic report was written for, each child ^ 
identified as suiykble for the program. The parents of . 
children selected. for the program were contacted^ by phqne. 



^Samuel^A. Kirk,__JlThe Educability* of Intelligence: 
Start with Young Chrldren/" in Not All Little Wagons are Red , 
ed. .J. B. Jordan and r: F. Dailey (Arlington, Va. : The 
Council 'for 'Exceptional Children, 1973), p. 15,. 



During the phone conversation, . the preschool directors out- • 
lined the reasons their child had been identified as a candidate 
for the classroom program, related the purpose- and rationale 
for the preschool program, and described the "parent involvement 
in the preschool process. ' — 

•so • ■* 

Pa^rents of children- particj pating in the diagno'stic 
week, but not selected for the 'classroom program, were notified 
by post card concerning the findings and implications of the 
diagnostic week testing. 

. . Daily lesson plans were developed for .the firstT^weelc 
of the classroom program. All hectographs and forms necessary 
for the first week of t)ie program were duplicated. A note- 
book including blanks for keeping daily logs was organized 
.with a section devoted to each child. (See Appendix C, p. 107) 

The preschool staff designated. one working day for 
prepai^ation of the classroom. During that day, bulletin 

boards were designed and set up, supplies necessary for the 
» 

classroom program were organized, and the room was arranged. 
All testing materials used in screening and diagnostic testing 
materials wer^ stored or returned to appropriate " people and 
places. J ' V 

The preschool directors met with the administrators 
during this week,. At this time, they informed the administra- 
tors of which children had been identifie(^ for the pirogram 

and results o*f all 6€heV diagnostic testing* 

^ ^. . . <: 

Final plans ^,were m^de concerning bus schedules. It 

had become evident during the diagnostic -weeK: that unless the 
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school districts provided transportation for all children 
enrolled in the classroom program, the majority of the 
children would be unable to attend. With this in mind the 
districts developed a cooperative bussing design. 

Classroom Program 

As a ^result of the screening an-d diagnostic processes 
twenty children were identified who indicated specific 
learning needs which could be met through a prescriptive 
classroom prolgram. The children were involved in a two an4. 
one-half hour daily program for a period of four weeks. 
The teaching staff included two certified professionals 
(teachers) and a paraprofessional (teacher aide) per center. 

The primary budget expenditures for this portion of 
the total program included staff salaries, equipment and 
materials, consumable ^goods, a petty cash fund, and the video 
and audio tapes used _for evaluation. 

All ;j,ocal news media (e.g., television, radio, 
newspaper) were utilized as vehicles, to disseminate infor- - 
matibn about the program and to develop a supportive 
structure for the continuation of the preschool develop- 
mental classroom concept*. ^^^"^^^^^ 

Wh^ approaching the task^o^jE^ setting, the daily 

schedule some considerations were: (See Appendix C, P^IOS) 

1. , sequenc;Lng activities so peak attending periods 
were scheduled during the mos't advantagebus times of the 
sessions. Active group work" was staggered with concentrated 
prescriptive work to insure grea1^er internalization of 
learning. 



. 2. Based on individual needs / varidus *types of 
^ groupings were deemed appropriate for learning activities 
such as total group, small group (two to six children) , and 
individual. 

3. A multisensory approach to learning was utilized 
throughout the program to give all the children the oppor- 
tunity to experience all levels of sensory learning. 

4. ^Becaus^ of a comiuonality among the handicaps of"^ 
the children (lack of attendi-ng skillsV each day was care- 
fully structured • However/* within that structure appro- 
priate social interaction ayl^ spontaneous verbal interaction 
were encouraged, (child-child and adulc-child interactions). 

5. Verbal and nonverbal inappropriate behaviors 
were placed on extinction • 

6. Specif ic . BASICS teaching strategies were 
utilized 'throughout the program so^chat: 

"a. The child would experience consistent success 
in all activities carried on in the program therefore stim- 
ulating greater production and more rapid learning gains. 

- • 

b. The teacher would better' understand all 
dimensions of learning situations through the childrens' 
resffonses and reactions to the open learning atmosphere. 

c^ The children would have, continuous oppor- 
tunity to learn to listen to and build on -their peers' 
responses in a variety of situations. 

7. A prescriptive design was implemented because of 
the wide range 'of handicaps manifested^ by the children ♦ 



Areas of Remediation 



Based on a theoretical model developed by C» E. 

6 

Osgood as a means of evaluating learning disorders activities 



Donald Hammill and Patricia I. Myers, Methods for 
Learning Disorders - (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1969) , p. 36. 



were designed to accomplish prescriptive remediation of the 
children's problems. The composite model is designed so that 
learning is divided into three processes: decoding, which is 
input; association, which is in the cognitive area; and 
encoding, which is output. The processes m:e then divided 
into levels: projection, which is the reflexive (decoding 
and encoding) level; - integrations; , which is imitative and 
a combination of re'flex and perception; *and representational, 
which IS the level of* meaning. The next dimension of 
Osgood's mode;L is mfempry. , ^emory is fundamental to the. 
developipent of all channels\,of comraunication . It is divided 
into two specif ic^a'reas; long-term memory and short-term 
memory.. The dimension of 'feedback ds divided into internal 
and external feedback which is inherent j:o the acquracy in 
all thinking — to making judgements as to the appropriateness* 
of encoding. 

Hhe last dimension o^ the composite model deals with 
channels of commynica^:ion which is 'the' sensory motor, path ^ 
through which* language is transmitted. ■ The stimulus mo- 
dalities are; auditory^ visual, kinesthetic?, gustatory, 
'olfactory, ,and tactile. The encoding process is dependent 
upon .a particular decoding' process and is observed as either 
a motor activity (fine or gross) or a vocal response. In 
determining various activities the modality combinajbipns 
are numerous, for example: auditory-vocal, auditory-motor, 
visual-vocal, visual-motor,, tactile-motor, and other 
combinations of input-output. The modes, of input-output 

• ^- ■ . , ' 
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which' are of most dnterest to teachers and clinicians are 
auditory-vocal and visual-motor because they have the 
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strongest relations^o learning. ^ Within the structure of 

^this particular preschool prograan it was felt that f 

multi^ensory approach should be taken in rejiiediation ,to 

insure the utilization of^ Qach child's strongest modes for 

decoding^nd encoding.' ^ • . ^ 

A BASrcS lesson jSemonstrat es the function of the 

,composite model in classroom application. (See Appendix C, 

p. Ill) The BASICS lesson deals^ith a verbal response to 

visual and auditory stimuli. ^The. visual stimulus was a 

q^Thil T«rh i 1 1 111! iilliTitnry stimulus was the voice of the^ 

teacher a^"king a question dealinvg with the visual stimulus. 

In the initial introduction at the projection level are 

Visual and auditory' sensory signals which at the integration 

?i • • • • 

level are associated With past experieQces t)iat are drawn 

from the memory bank. These are then intTegrat^^ into a 

whole a^ensory stimulation. At the representational level 

the child thjen responds to the sensory intergration with .t^e 

meaning of the visual stimulus (gerbTD^'and question "What 

do [J^ou"- notice about this?'|^^^^ich .e'l^icits previously learned 

'mdtor integrations. .Thus, the child pulls tfrom the memory 
bank any and all information he has learned about gerbils 
or animals similar to them and transfers' that informatioA 
into a mQtor ^signal. That internal ^response elicits the 
first stage. of the encoding process whic^ is self-stimul'atipn, 

^This associated to the conditioned reflex leading to 

vocalization. The vocalization reflex is on the projections 

« * 

.level* and the actual activity of vocalizing is at the ^ 



integration level r^presefited by the motor response pattern^ 
for speaking-rsequjencing .of sounds and muscular activity* 
At both the integration and representational levels^'d part 
of the encoding^ production is fed back through the system for 
change or remediation, if necessaxy.' 

Thinking in terms of Osgood's composite model and 
its use as an evaluation tool of the learning activities used 
in the classroom, it follows logically that based on these 



learning processes specific beha^yioral objectives can be 
written once^^^u have examined a leaxning activity and deter- 
mined its components. For example, in the preceding sample 
"of a breakdown of a BASICS lesson the behavioral objective' 
wh^ich would be appropriate _for a child showing deficits; in 
th#s6 areas ^(auditoty-visual , vocal) would be: Upon 
presentation of the concrete item (gerbil*) and the question 
"What do 'you notice about this?" a child should- respond 
verbally with a minimum of two accurate observatix)ns • The 
implications pf this series, of analyses leading td a 
prescriptive teaching system (individual behavioral 
objectives) are such that a continuous diagnostic- process 
is an integral part of. the daily teaching. ^ 

Because of this ongoin.g*. diagnostic process at the' 
end of each day a period of one'^Hour v/as designated to review 
notes taken on •the ^children "during various activities and 
the effectiveness of the teaching;s€rategies* Based on^ that 
information, the child's behaviors* were charted and lessons 
were desig;ied according to his individual movement through 
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the learning process. Further the teaching staff altered^ 
modified, or continued the teaching techniques according to 
, appropriateness to the child's needs. 

The last and rapst important aspect of any program 
designed to meet handicapped children's learn,ing deficits is 
its facility to transfer that learning and the techniques 
utilized to all those individuals who are significaht as 
modifiers of a 'child's development* These people, for a 
child of preschool age, are parents, older siblings, others 
living with -the family and babysitters (especially if both 
parents' work). To extend this group of people one step 
further the program should facilitate follow-up to the next 
instructional individual who will be in charge of the child's 
, learning (e.g. kindergarten teacher, Head Start teacher, 
nursery school teacher, speech and language pathologist, 
resource room teacher, etc.). ' 

Parents were trained in specific techniques and 
^were given weekly opportunities to try these techniques in • 
learning activities'^ with the- children. This involved 
parents coming in twice a week — once, for training with a 
preschool, sttaff member and qnce for a tryout in the classroom 
The classroom' -^ryout provided the parent with immediate - • 
feedback stressing v;hat they were doing well and what 
modifications were necessary before reinforcement was done 
at home, thus, insuring a seven-day a week, twenty-four hour 
a day program* for the child/ ^ 
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Instructional personnel who would be yorking with 
a given child the following year observed the child in the 
classroom setting with specific emphasis on how the child was 
functioning in the setting and the particular methods used 
to achieve that child's behavioral objectives. The child's 
file was available to them and they' participated in the 
daily evaluation session, Plans^were made for a preschool 
^ staff member to follow the child's progress through the next 
year by means of observation and teacher contacts. 

Parent Training Program 

Parents -are a child's first and most .important 

, teachers in life because of the strong bonds .which exist 

between child and parent and the amount of time spent 

together: This learning relationship exists at least from 

birth and the success and satisfaction built into it 

propagates development. Although a person may have assumed 

the role of parenting it is not necessarily true that th^y 

have been prepared to do an effective job. It is the 

opinion of the ^preschool directors o^ this program that 

teaching is seen as the consciojus manipulation of events to 

influence learning, ■ Children with no learning ' problems 

learn a gredt deal from unstructured situations where 

environment and events are not consciously manipulated, , 

According to Caldwell, ' * • 

Regardless of the external surroundings, ^however, this 
environment of the young handicapped child -is, by' 
definition, depriving. If there is sensory deprivatioh, 
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he cannot take in the best of the environments that are 
around him. If he has any kind of^otor dysfunction, he 
cannot move himself to a situation where the environment 
might make a better match with his own current 
developmental state. It is a clear situation of the old 
rule of the 'haves' and the 'have nots'. The 'have nots ' 
continue to get less. It is very important, as we plan 
for any kind of environmental design or enrichment, to be 
aware of this point and to take it almost as a given 
when we talk about early prograi -s for the handicapped. 
It is almost impossible to think pt a handicapped child 
who does not have a deprived early development. ' 

Therefore, with learning disanled children people can 
more readily affect behavior through control of the environ- 
ment of the child. Parents must control the elicitors and 

V 

the reinforcers. The. child then generates changes in 
behavior that are called "learning". 

This structured learning in the home can be 
stimulated by numerous training techniques by the parents, , 
for example: , ' 

1. Parent Effectiveness Training^ (P.E.T.) 

2. Gross motor training • " - 

3. Sequencing and-^memory trainifig 

a. visual 

b. auditory 

4. Utilization of music in relation to learning 

5; Auditory and visual training (association, 
discrimination and perception) ^ 

6. Articulation training 



'-Bettye -M. Caldweil, \'The Importance of Beginning 
Early," in Not All Little Wagons are l^ed , ed. J.'' B.- Jordan 
and R. F. ^Dailey (Arlington , Va. : >The Council for Exceptional 
Children, ''1973) , p. 7. . , ' • 
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7. Behavior mpdification training 

8. Building and Applying 'Strategies for Initial ^ . 
Cognitive Skills (BASICS) - ' • ' 

^ 9. -Others upon parent request 'or the needs of a 

particular group as viewed by staff 

M ' This preschool program used BASICS for Parents/ 

Because the majority of the children in these classrooms 

lacked the skills which BASICS trains it was appropriate 

to Utilize .►the techniques in the classroom afta with parents* 

Parents met one day a week for two and one-half hours over 

a period of six weeks. This first training unit involved 

the attending sjj^lls which are observing, recalling, comparing 

and contrasting. ^ ^/ 

Ehrenberg, delineates these skills in the BASICS 

For Parents Manual , 

The skills dealt with in this introductory program: 
Observing, Recalling, Comparing and Contrasting: are 
sometimes referred to as Attending Skills. All build 
the child's ability to g^^ther , .^retain , .and organize 
information, ^^s well as the ability to concentrate, 
litsten, and communicate . All of these abilities are ' ^ 
important to learning .how to learn, in school and out. 

^Developing Attending Skills was an important part xyf — r-- 

the research project from which the BASICS Program 
was derived. The 'children involved in this project 
were four, five and six yearrolds from dif^rent back- 
^ grounds and with different abilities. In wolfking with 
these children to develop their thinking skills, many 
difficulties had to be dealt with. Among them were- 
the following: 

Short Attention Span-This will come as no surprise to 
anyone who has worked with young children. The ability 
. to concentrate for increasing periods of time needs 
to De .^developed bit by bit. One things that helps is to 
be sure -the child is working with someting that catches 
his interest. Another is to change what he is focusing 
on whfen his interest begins to lag. For example, if^ 
he is observing animals in pictures', • change ihe pictiares 
often, but continue th^^ same task, Observing. ' Another^ 
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thing that helps is to stretch the time -a little each 
time. If he^ concentrates for. only three miijutes one 
flay, try to stretch i't to three and one-half or four 
minutes the next time. One caution, however, do not* ' 
decide that the' child's attent.ion is gone just because 
he is moving around and looking elsewhere. Children often 
surprise you by responding to your questions when they 
seem not ta be ^paying attention at all. 

Possibly the two most important factors are open questions 
and acceptance of response. Asking a closed question 
which requires a 'right' answer usually produces more 
frustration than challenge an.d certainly can make attention 
wander in self-defense. A closed question that can be 
answered 'yes* or *no' is often answered that way, and, 
again, conversation stops and attention strays. Open 
questions such as, 'What do you notice?' or 'What do you 
see?' invite the child's own ideas and as many as he 
can give. Follow-up questions and statements like, . 
'Wfiat else did you see?' and 'Tell me more about that, • > 
tell a child his ideas are worth listening to. A person '.s 
attention is not likely to wander if the person ^he ia'v; 
talking to seems interested in what he has to say. ' 

Limited Ability to Verbalize-Often children, in the project 
seemed to notice things or remember things but ha^ ^ 
t'rouble expressing their ideas in words. This is a 
common problem, echoed by many preschool and primary 
teachers. Children can express ideas in many ways. They 
' can be encouraged to imitate, act out, or ^how what they 
mean in' some* way. In the end, howe\7er, it is important 
that children learn from the earliest years to use words ^ 

"to express ideas. It is vital to the school experience, 
since the ability to verbalize is one important factor 
in learning to read. * Here again, asking open questions 
and listening to the child's responses are tremedously 
important. Children 'need to practice using Whatever 
language they have as often as possible. Listening and 
being listened to encourages -more verbalization. More 

' verbalization, over time, generally leads to better . 
verbalization . - ^ * 

Inability to Work from Representations or Symbols-Some of 
the' children in the research, project who could work 
fairly well with real things such ajs-real food 'items, real 
•animal pets, their own experiences, etc. could not do as 
well ,with representations 'in. the form of photographs, 
• toy ^models, drawing, etc. With a picture, for ex.ample, 
the' child often would look behind the picture for the 
back of the pictured thing. (You may have noticed this^ 
too, when children talk as though TV characters lived 
inside the TV set.) Some children had even more difficulty 

•> 



when only written or spk)ken words wer^ used. For 
example/ one child might be able to give .only one of 
two responses when just asked what he knew about;., dogsv 
The same child could say*more about dogs when Rooking at 
a picture of ^ dog and , even more when h^ had a real, live^ 
dog to look at and play with. 

Dealing with this problem involves, first, providing 
children with many first-hand experiences with real things 
and opportunities to talk abcur them. He can be helped to 
make transitions from real to represented through photo- 
gr:aphs of -thi/igs ;fc!6 has experienced in their real -form 
(his pet, his birthday party, etc.) and by encouraging 
him to talk about these things when presented with the 
photos.. He can also be encouraged to. laake his own 
representations by drawing, making clay models, etc. 
The- same sort of transitions can be made from representra^ 
tions to words or other kinds of symbols, such as numerals* 
Skills of moving from re^l to representational to symbolic 
*do not take place quickly. The fastest way, often, is 
to spend more time building a foundation with real things, 
rather than t;o rush the cHild. to representation and 
symbols before he is ready to deal^with them. 

Inability to Attend to Part-IVhdle Relationships-Most often 
in observing, recalling, comparing and' contrasting 
children tended to notice overall char^cteris_tics , such 
as color, size', skape, etc. While these are important 
characteristics to observe, they refer only to the" whole 
and 'not to the parts of a thing ^or how the parts relate 
to the whole. For example, in observing a telephone' 
you might notice*^ that it is a certain color or, made of 
a hand substa^ice.* If you do *not also notice a part to 
dial, a part for listening, and a part to talk into, 
among others, you have not said much about a telephone. 
Likewise, if you do not relate these parts to how you use 
a telephone, you have- missed the v/hole point. ^ 

ft 

We can see how importa^nt this ability -is in a child's 
school experience when we. note that, for examp]fe,, when 
he is learning 'to read, he is asked to notice -the first 
let*ter in a word, -remember its sound and relate this 
letter sound -to the other letters which make up. the 
v;ord. Another instance is when l^e learns to use the 
meaning of the rest of a sentence to figure out the 
meaning of an unknown word within the sentence. 

We can help the child build this kind of skill by having 
him observe things that have parts that relate to the 
whole and jDy encouraging him to observe more than just 
overall characteristics such as color and size* One 
danger to watch out for is the possibility that the child 
gets so involved in observing parts what he loses sight. 



of the whole • It is important, therefore, to keep his 
focus moving from parts to the whole and to see how the 
parts^ r^elate to the whole. ^ 

•Although all these difficulties and others encountered 
were not by any means completely overcome by all of the 
children in th e project ^ i;he results showed that all of 

the chiTdren grew considerably. The children who 

received training in Attending and Classifying skills 
(Classifying is dealt with in Parent Program B) 
developed these skills mor^ quickly and successfully 
than comparable children who did not receive the training 
The results of this research project, ''along with the 
experience reported by countless teachers of preschool ^ 
and primary childrert in schools all over the country, 
indicate that the consistent use of these techniques, 
over time, makes a significant difference in children's 
attitude and performance, both in school and but. ° 

Each training session was structu>red so that parents 

were gi^ven an overview of the skill; involved in an awareness 

demonstration; provided with behavioral objectives and 

rationale concerning the skills; provided with the specific r 

techniques and_questi6ns; giyen an opportunity to develop a 

sainpie situation; and, finally a chance to try out the skill 

on each other. Classroom tryouts for these skills were 

scheduled individually for each parent. 

At 'the fend of the* six-week training period, parents 

» * 

were asked for feedback concern intf .what , they learned, what 
changes they saw in their children, what they felt brought 
about the change, what modifications they' wo,uld recommend *. 
fair the program, and what aspects they felt should be 
contlrraea^rrarwhy . These evaluations we,re in the form of a 



Sydelle S.»)Ehrenberg, BASICS for Parents (Miami, 
Fla.: Institute for Staff Development, 1972), p^p. 55-8. 



video taped parent discussion and written questionnaires. 
(See Appendix 113) Staff evaluations of the effective- 

ness of their roles in parent training sessions were done by 
means of analysis using video tapes and audio tapes of the 

4 

sessions. The preschool directors critiqued each other's 
sessions as Well as their own. Self analysis of the sessions 
utilized the BASICS Interaction Record (B.I.R.). 

The final evaluation of the entire preschool program 
was held one week after the close of the classroom^program. 
During this week various necessary tasks were per:^orrned: 

1. Completion of individual files 

a. compilation of significant classroon^ work 
updating of prescriptive program 

c . com pila tio n of daily logs for each child 

d, comprehensive final report 

2. Par^ent conferences and educational planning and , 
placement committee meetings when necessary as required by 
Michigah Mandatory Special Educatign Law . 

3. Preparation of final report: to be presented to 
administration and boards of education 

4. '* Completion of comnjunications 

5. Storage of materials 'and closing of "classroom 
The final evaluation meeting of preschool directors 

and administrators was devoted t6 a review of the final 
status of all the children in the program and evaluating the 
^ef fectivei)ess of the pilot program. Discussion evolved 
around the feasibility, of extending the pilot program into 
a nine-month program. It was decided to present to the ^ 
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boards of education a suAimary of the program, its results, 
the evaluations, and recommendations to better enable them to 
come to a decision about the program's future. The vehicles 
for reporting were a verbal review and recommendations by 
the preschool directors accompanied by slides and a twenty- 
three minute splitJed video tape cons l*.ructed to show all 
aspects of the program in function. Based. on the results of 
the program, the preschool directors made the following 
recommendaticfns : 

1. That each school district (NICE and Republic- 
Michigamme) extend the pilot project to a nine-month program 
for handicapped preschool children 

2. That one teacher and one aid 'be hired for each 

program. 

3. That a room' in one of the ^school buildings be 
designc^ted for a preschool classroom 

4. That the screening process be conducted in the 
same fashion and continue to be done cooperatively each year 

5. That parent training be an integral part of- the 
program ^ . 

» 

6. That the materials not received for the. pilot 
program be reordered 

7. That time be allotted to the preschool staff'^ 
for follow-up^of children who were in the ^ilot program 

8. That high school students be given an opportunity 
for experiences in early childhood education by participating 
in, the preschool classroom as student assistants , • 

9. frhat £he children attend class for one-half day 
sessions, which ahould be held ^n the morning 

10.' That volunteer helpers from the community be 
sought out such as senior citizens and -any other adults who 
might be interested in working with children 
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CHAPTER /ll . • 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION " - 

This preschool pilot program was developed because 
of the existing needs of handicapped preschool children in 
the rural setting of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 

Two school districts and an intermediate district 
implemented the project cooperatively because of the need for 
the involvement of 'many people in the screening process. 
Two centers were established. Twenty children attended 
one-half day sessions for four weeks. • Parent training was 
an irfherent part of the program with weekly instruction 
sessions and tryouts with the -cli^ildren in the .classrooms.* 
The remedial work was facilitated by individualized • * 
prescriptive teaching. * • . - 

' ■* In retrospect Certain attributes, of this preschool 

prbgram appear to be unique: 

1. The program resulted from the cooperative efforts 
among^' threfe school districts: tJICE 'Commur^ity Schools, Republic 
Michigamme Schools, and Marquette-Alger Iiit*ermediate School 
District. . 

* 

2. The screening design created .a naturalistic 
environment thus allowing the children to demonstrate their 
usual behavior .patterns . ' ^ ' ' 
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3* Parent training was an inherent aspect of the 
total program* ' • ^ ' „ 

4. The same group of people were responsible for all 
aspects of 'the program thus resulting in unusual continuity. 

Nine month preschool , programs based on the model of 
this pilot program will be implemented in 19 74-75 by the NICE 
Community Schools and the Republic-Michigamme Schools, 

The pilot program provided sufficient data and 

exp'erience to draw the following conclusions: 

The budget shoui'd be de.cided and ordering done 
at a much earlier date. Many suppling did not arrive on 
time for the program, — ^ 

2, It was found that the most valuable means of 
evaluating teacher performance and child performance was 
through the use of video tapes and 4^i,iy ' staff critiques.' 

3, Results of the donation drive in the local 
communities was gratifying. Many toys, books, and play items 
•were obtained -in this way. 

' ^ 4, The three speech and language cliniciar\^ involved 
in the screening process should have been part of the 
diagnostic staff. Their expertise would have contributed., 
to a more comprehensive diagnosis. Unfortunately, budgetary 
limitations prohibited their involvement in the diagnostic 
week of the pilot program. 

5, The training session for t*he speech and language 
clinicians who 'administered the DEPS should have been held 
'more than one week before screening to allow them more time 
to practice administering and scoring the DEPS, 

- 6, In the future the initial contact with the 
parents of those children selected for the classroom program- 
should be a direct personal contact at an appointed meeting 
time. ' It was felt, the first interaction with parents is 
f^ndan\ental to a good working relationship. A phone conver- 
sation, which was used, is not adequate for establishiijg that 
kind*of foundation',^ ' • 
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• , g^M^r LINE 



September 25, 1973 
December 5, 1973 
January 28, 1974 

Febru^y 11, 19 74 

February 18, 19 74 

February 21, 1974 

^February 27, 19 74 

March 11, 14, 27, 
- & 28, 19.74 

MarcK 29/ '1974 ' 

^Ap'ril 17, 19 T4 
April ^22-'26,Vl97\4 
April 26, 1974 v 



April 29-May 1974 

May 3, 19 74 

May 6-31, 1974 

June 7, 1974 
9- 

June 26; 1974 
J\rly 15, 1974 



Initial meeting with administration 

Submitting rough draft of proposal ^ . 

Meeting with kindergarten teacher.s 
and preschool directors 

' ' Work meeting with preschool directors 
and administrators-ordering ma;teria-ls 

^Presentation of proposal to Boards ^ 
^ of Education 

Story hour contacts ' ' ^ 

Interviewing 

Parent Teacher Assdciation Meeting ^ 



' '1* Letters td^^ parents 
2. News release on screening^ 

Training Session for sc^^eenefs 

Screening 

Post Screening 'Follow-up. meeting 
with administration ^ 

^Diagnostic Week- 
Post Diagiiostic Week * Follow-up 
Classroom Program - news release 

Final evaluation meeting with . 
^preschoql diorectors and' adminjLs-r "^^^''^ 
t/ation ^ " 

F^nal report to Boards of Education 
' Re^ub 1 i c -Mi ch i garrane 



OUTLINE 

COQBjeratlve Preschool Pilot, Progr^am 
Republic-Michiganmie NICE 
Marquette-Alger IntermedTiate School District 

I. Ratitmale * % . 

A. -^ Ishpemitig-results of * ' 

B. 1973-74 screening results-NICE 

^C. 1973-74 reults^with no screening-Republic- 
Michigamme 

. li. Purpose of pit&t* program ^ , . 

III. Time; Line of pilot program ' * 

IV* Program design and descrit>tion 

A. Development of concept • ^ 
. 1. Statement of^ need for preschool screening 

2. Awareness of need for follow-up 

3. Presentation to administration of rough - 
draft o-f proposal * . . , 

B. Writing and submitting of prppoSal 

1. -Propds'al - . - * V 

2. Meeting with adminis^Lration 
a) discussion of funding alternatives* . 

. - 1?) housing of program 

''(I) Health Department, authorization 
. (2) . Fire Department aut^iorization 

3. Presentation of proposal to. Boards of 
Education ] * 

C. ^ Kindergarten teacher cbntacL 

1. ^ Request individual teachers to writ^ minimum 
\ ^ kindergarten readiness skills 

2. Notification of time and place of group' 
meeting (kindergarten teachers and preschool 
staff) . ■ 

D. Disseminatxi^ of general program information to 
the public 

1. P.T.A, . ' ' 
a) ' expi-anatidn 

. ^ b) request- for support 

2. Preschool Story Hours (Community School 
Activity) ^ ' 

a) - explanation 

b) . request for support 

3. Panel Discission * ' 
* a) pmrpose ^ 

•b) ' g^ned members 

c) * agenda 
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. 4.- News releases * *• - 

a)^^ local newspapers 
hff _ radio » , 
' o) ■ televisioh"' 

d) ^ ' school bulletins to district residents 

E. _ Meeting of kindergar-^en teachers and preschool"^ 

directors , , ' • ^ . , / ' 

1. Compilation of minimum skills for kindergarten 
, ^ , entrance • ' • * 

2; Discussion and decisioji to write a kindergarten ' 

readiness booklet Sor parents (kindergarten 

teachers ' responsibility } 
3. Arrangement for feedback "and pr'eschool classroom. 

visitations' 

a) ' release cime and substirutes 
' * b) dates for classroom visitations , / ' * ' ^ 

F. Work Meeting--preschool directors and administrators 
1.' 'Financing ' ^ . . " 

a) division of billing 

b) salaries ^ 

' (1 ) teachers . / 

(2) aides . 

c) budget for supplies , ^ ' 
* * d) mileage 

e) duplicating services 

'2. Transportation of chiJLdren » 

3 . Procedur^e for hiring 

a) posting positions 

b) setting time line 

c) interview procedures 

4. Decision on class site 

5. Finalization^f screening process and scheduling 
procedures 

6. Evaluation 
a) video taping • * 

(1) use of VALID process (M^A, I.S.D, 's Project) 

(a) equipment 

(b) personnel 

(2) schedule 
^ b) audio taping 

c) written in'-Iividual bejiavioral objectives 

d) parent evaluation 

e) staff critiques 

7. Requisitioning 'of mat^nials 

a) ordering from school supply companies 

b) contracting f or ^Jquipment ' 
(1) j^WAM for preschool play equi^pment to be 

\iade to' specifications 
*(2) TMI classroom for smaller ec;uipment such 
as stacking blocks* / 

c) request for available soft goods from district 
school buildings* 
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d} donation drive in local conununities for 
used playthings 
^ e) diagnostic and screening materials 

8. Program personnel-sources and roles 

a) professional 

b) paraprof essional ^ 

G. .Interviewing (by pifeschool directors and. 
administrators) ' 

1. Scheduling ' 

a) main office i:Cheduling (secretary) 

2 . Questions^ , <• 

3*^ Pre-classroom training requirements" 

a) BASICS 
4 . Letters 

Training session for sc^eeners {^5 day) 

1. ^ DEPS testers 

2. Play area observers 

3. BASICS 

4. Te^rf^er aide rolps 

I. Screening ^ ^ 
1. ^Scheduling, forms and letters 
a^ objectives 

b) letters * ' 

c) blank schedule forms 
•2. Test battery and history 

a) .BASICS 

b) .^DEPS 

c) iplay observaJ:ion 

d) Denver Test of Articulation 

e) hearing screening 

f) case history 

3 . -s. Physical setting 

a) arrange for transportation of equipment 
to program sites 

b) four-area division 
,(1) play area 

(2 ) ^ parent areia . 

(3 ) 'quiet testing area 

(a) hearing 

(b) DEPS 

(4) EASICS area 

4. Grouping and movement of * children v ^ 

a) stars indicating screening areas 

b) use of play area as nucleus 

c) one aide responsible for movement of, 
children 

5. Staffing of children' ; 

a) daily 

b) ^ comprehensive (at end of screening week) 
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Post screening Follow-up (one week)- 

1. CompreYiensive list 

2. Diagnostic week list ^ 

3. Test-Hetest in fall list 

4. Phone calls to parents' ' * 

5. Post cards 

6. Compilation of individual file folders 
Correspondence to screeners 

8. Fust-screening meeting with administration * 
Diagnostic week (one ^v/eek) 

1. Introduction and rationale 

2 . Personnel 

' a) responsibilitif3s 
b) sources 

3. Test battery for deeper 'diagnostic testing 

a) Basic Concept tnventory 

b) Wise 

c) Stanford Binet* 

d) Purdue Motor Survey 

e) ITPA • ' . 

f) Boehm-Test of Basic Concepts 

g) Gol^iman-Fristoe Test of Artj.cuJ.ation - ' 

h) BERRY Developmental Test of Visual Motor 
Integration 

i) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

j) Goldman-Firs.toe-Woodcock Test of Auditory 

Discrimination 
k) Goodenough Draw- A- Man 
1) Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 

Perception (not appropriate) ^ 
m) Diagnostic therapy Jmost important) 
n) Audiological testing 

4 . Scheduling 

a) number of children 

b) ^ centers , ^ 

5. Final Staffing (preschool diagnostic staff and 
administrators) 

a) class placement 

b) referrals , 
{!) other agencies and programs 

(2) medical 

(3) social-emotional referrals 

c) identification of parents ]fteeding - 
jnservice programs 

Post diagnostic follow-up (one v;eek) 

1. " Write program objectives 

2. Write diagnostic reports for children 
participating in diagnostic week 

3. Plan lessons for first wfeek of program 

4. MakQ notebook and blanks for keeping daily 
logs 

5» Duplicate dittos for use in first week of 
program ^ 
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6. Contact all parents of children participating 
, in diagnostic week 

a) post cards 

b) phofie calls to those who will be in the 
program (In the future,* make appoint- 

' ments v/ir!n parents of all children < 
participating in.;^diagnostic waek-to rae^t 
9,uring post diagnostic week with^ pre-' 
school staff . ) 
?• Meeting with adr ',nistrators 

a) classroom plf>^.eir»ent 

b) other results of testing 

c) bussing schedule 
*8 . Setting up room 

a) bulletin boards i 

b) organization of supplies 

c) physical a^rranqemerrt 

9. Storage and return ,of testing materials 
' Classrooin program 
1. Nurriber of children 
2\ Length of day , 

3 . Personnel 

4. Expenses 

a) salai its 

b) niajor e^^uipment and materials 

c) soft goods 

d) petty cash 

e) evaluation . - ' * 

(1) video tapes 

(2) audio tapes 

5. Publicity 

a) television 
. b) radio ^ ^ ^ • 

c\ nev/spaper ^ . * 

6. General structure of daily schedule 

7 . Areas of remodiation 

a) rationale ' • ^ . • 

b) sample materials and references, ■ 

c) examples of activi^ties 

8. ^ Specifi!c dciily lesson plan's - ^ ^ 

9. ' Daily cKild .evaluation's , ^ * 

10. Preschool staff critiques ' 

11. Parent skill try-guts in class 
Parent Training -Program *- ' ' 

1 . ' Rationale for ,pa,ren t invo^lvementT' " ^ . 

2. * Types of parent inservice 

. /a) * Communication^Skiils* Training 
* ' b) BASICS 

, / c) grosfe 'm^toi:. ^.training 
^ d) sequ^riticil memory 
' / ,(i)VWi3^al' * • ^ , " 

; (2) auditory » . . 
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3. 



c) utilization of music in relation to 
learning 

auditory training 
articulation training - 
bthers ' , • 

BASiCS-type used during pilot, program 
a) rationale 

schedule — ^' 

content 

(1) observing skills 

(2) recallinq skills 

(3) con^paring c*nd ^ntrasting skills 
lesson plans for parent meetings 
CI) notes 

(2) awareness demonstration plans 
evaluation 

(1) video tapes 

(2) audio -capes with BASICS Interaction 
Rec9rd (BIR) 

Final Evaluation Meeting with preschool directors 
and administrators 

Post program report to Boards of Education 
1/ Comprehensive 

2. Slides , I 

3. * Video tapes '* 



f) 

g) 

h) 



b) 
c) 



d) 



e) 



G i . ■■ ^ 



APPENDIX B 
PREPARATION 
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Cooperative' Preschool Screening ' 



DATE: 



April 22, 23, 24, 25,^ and 26, 1974 

PEOPLE TO CONDUCT I^CREENING : 

Rita Palomaki Marilyn Pontti 

Diane- Koski Shurri Smith 

Steve Pascoe * Other Prof essrional. therapists 

Douglas Oilen hired for screening purposes 
Marlene Brunngraeber 
N.M.U. Grvaduate Students 
Home Progranuners 

TOOLS FOR SCREENING : 

w 

What areas do we Heed to screen in order to determine gross 
deve lopmental lags ? 

Thorough notes on examiner impression. 

1 . „ A^i t^vi^tion which ca n stimulate normal conversation 

and play patterns, 

e..g. Play fcenter-last station 

2. Some brief formal testing fine-motor • 

,e.g. Berry^ 

3. Auditory skills 
e._g. direction follov/ing some discrimination 

May want to develop our own tape-using DLM tapes • 

4. Informal gross-motor \ 

5. Predictive— or Gol"dman Fristoe 

6. Series of open questions 

7. Language- tape analysis 

8. Thomas Self' Concept 
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FORMAL POSSIBILITIES ; , . 

DEPS 

Basic Concept Inventory 

Coimnunicative Evaluation Chart \ 
All scoring done by screeners. 
REPORTING ; 

1. By phone \ 

2. By postcard 

♦ 

WHERE TEST ; 

Three stations 

4 

North Lake - two days 
Champion or Diorite - two days 
Republic - one day * ' 

FOLLOW-UP ; 

One week of diagnostic therapy to make final decision 
on children who are" candidates for a special preschool 
program. ^ To include assessment in all areas through 
informal observation. 

PROGRAM ; * ' ' 

Several variations 

^ 1. tv/o hours - twice weekly » 

2. Concentrated - six weeks every morning or afternoon 
at the end' of the year 

3. Both alternatives include a parent program 

4. Each child's program be written according to 

♦ ^ objectives they nee*d^to attain to "be ready" for 
schopl entry . ' " 

HOW TO PUBLICIZE : 

1. Admj niGtrators 

2 . District Wide 

3. ' Coop. Wide _ 

a'i radio 

b. paper 

c. ^Action Shopper 

d. Notes - Jljiome for appointment 
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North Lake: PM -.auditorium and cafeteria 
^ ^ Ely: AM - kindergarten* and gym facility . 

Champion: kindergarten and gym facility 

EXPENSES : 

, 1^. bussing 

•'^^ / 2.' therapist for screening 

3. our time and transportation 

4. milk break 

5. toys and books 
* 6 . soft goods 

^ , ^ 7 . publicity * 

^ ^ 8. video tapes ' ' - — 

9 . ^ post card and^ postage , ^ . * ^ 
aides' 'for program*^' 



EVALUATION: 



1. Baseline data week of observation therapy 

2. - Write behavioral objectives for individual children 

3. Video-tapes and audio-tapes ^ 

4. Possibly using VALID processj^^ , ^ ^ ^ , , 
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' NICE- Repfib lie Proposed Co-operative % * 

Preschool Pilot Program 

Summary and Rationale : . 

This is a concentrated preschool program, which, if 
proven to be effective will, hopefully be expanded to a 

_ regular nine-mpnth classroom program. It has been; an accepted 

■f'^ ^ ^-^a'et^^hat the area -e^. preschool development is the most 

7J^^!rr^.:r."^^^<^i^l"^-i"^^'^i^g period of a child's life. Further, it has 



l.S^Jr.'.^^h^.§r^ provST'^fhaf early detection and intervention in dealing 
^^]?^ s^!eecH^'"TLanguage/ and learning delayed children can 
---v.--eas^,ife4y«--^iniinat^ or significantly lessen /the number of 
schooL. failures. 

^ 2\t present, 15 percent-20 percent of our present 
^scho^l population falls into the category of the unsuccessful 
learner. Intei;estingly , 50 percent of all learning takes 
place pl?ior to school entry. Much of this learning takes 
place incidentally and noramlly. However, as pointed out 
earlier 15 percent-20 percent of our children are not - 
developing speech, language and learning capabilities like 

i 

Other children their age, and at present we, are doing nothing 



li ' 

to fill in those developmental gaps or lags** Therefore, 

0 ^ - . p 

these children arriv^ at bur schools, chronologically ready 
|por school, but deve^opmentally nowhere near a^e-norms. It 
is near impossible fpr the ^dlaesrooift teache:;: to deal effectively 

4 with] trie grossly delayed; phild. Therefore, unless something 

)/ Y i : f ' ij ^ 0 i . 

g is don4 to\give the^e children an^ equal opportunity to 

js ^' - T ^ ^ ^^ 

n education tflrough s6me prgscJiiool udevelopmental program^ we 
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have already identified the potential drop-out. Hence, 
.we must identify and^deal with these children prior to 
school entry,. .With't?his* in mind, we have designed the 
following pilot program. This program time--wise is not 
adequate/ but is merely a beginning for further development ' 
of a program which will 'coincide v/ith the school year, a 
program designated for preschool^ speeqh, language and learning 
development. * ' 
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PRESCHOOL PROGRAM OUTLINE 
: — : If 

- . * 

Screening: Ap^ril 22, 1974 th.ru May 30, 1974 

A. Children to be^screened 

1. All four-year plds 

2. All thre^-year olds . * ^ 

B. People to conduct screening , 

• School Psychologist (M, A,I .S,D, ) 

2. Preschool Coordinator and Consultant ,(M. A. I .S . D. ) 
'3* Five Speech and Language Thei::apist'S ' ' 

4 . Two *nQrae ' Planners (M^A, 1 .5 .D. ) 

5, Five Teacher Aides - - ^ 
C: Where screening will be conducted 

1. 'Ishpeming Township Hall 

a) National Mine children 

b) . Ishpeming Township .children 

c) East Ely Township children ' • 

2 . Miehigamme Conununity Building T 

a) Republic children 

b) . Midhiganune" ohildrea / . 

c) Champion children • . . ' • 

d) West Ely Township -children * \ ^ 

D. Screening Tools-90 minutes long' v • ^ 
r. Play situation . \ ' ' 

a) Gross motor evaluation ^ - 

b) Thorough notes on observable behaVior 

2. Fine-mot9r evaluation _ ^ ' 
a) Berry Developmental Test of Visual-Motor 

Integration ' 

3. Auditory evaluation 

a) direction- following 

b) gross auditory ' discrimination * ' . 
^ 4. BASICS Lesson . - - 

a) Language evaluation * ' v * 

b}, ^ Articulation evaluation ^ 
5. Prerequisite kindergarten skills . .^ 

a) e.*g. colors, numbers, writing name, etc. 

E. Staffing at the end of screening week 

\. Choose children fot second week of diagnostic 
therapy or further referrals 

Second Week-Diagnostic Therapy-Involving all scrdeners 
and aides, except three speech and language therapists 
A. Deeper diagnostic testing-formal testing whenever 
indicated 

1. BASIC Concept Inventory ^ 

2. Thomas Self-Corfcept Inventory 

3. Formalized Psychological Evaluation 

4 . DEPS , . ^ 

5. Goldman-Fristoe Articulation Test 
^6 . Prudue Motor Survey / 

* ' 7. I.T.P.A. / ' / 

8. Basfe-line data gathered on each child 
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Staffing at the^ end of Seconli, week / 

!• Referrals begun on children not eligible for"* 

programs ^ * • 

2, Selection of children for program 
^ Writing of ^individuals or groug^ behavioral 

or performance objectives, needed to be 
accomplished by each child, based on base- 
; line data collected ^nd diagnostic a 

informatiovi * * , . 

" • * * 

Classroom. Program ' - ' 

A. TwQ centers (same as 'for screening)' ^ ' . 

B. Length of day \ . ^ . 
^ 1. '^o hours each center 

Number of children 

1. Maximum of ten per center 

Parent Involvement^ 

1. Parent trainii|g-two days per week 

2. Observation and try-oiat of skills learned in 
training in the classroom setting. 

E. ' Personnel 



1* Two certified speech" and language therapists*^ 
2. Teacher a'ide ' - \ . 

Expenses ^ . 

A. Speech and language therapist or person qualified 

in one of 'the following areas: learning disabilities 
^ preschool ^ » V 

B. Teacher aide 

C. Major Equipment ' J 

2 tafilQs and c}fairs-$34 . 95/table - $8.95/chair 
I?locks-$50.00/set - ' ^ 

Play plank and sawhorse-'$25. (H) each , 

- ' Valk-across ladder^$2Q . 00 each ' 

Sand'fcox and water t'ables-$85.00/table 
Balls-all si2es-$24s 00-, - / t 
Clown bean bag toss-$15 • 00/each 
, ^ " ^'.Housekeeping center-:$15t) . 00- . - * 

- ' Wooden trucks-$20 * 00' each 3et * 

Store-$39.95 - 

- ' Form boards-$12^00 ; . . 

D. ' *^S^t ^oods-^ or movable materials-$lOO .00 (Total) 

r^xCdlored and white paper 

- . Vinger paints . ^' ^ 

Clay » ^ * • 

•Paste , • 

. ^- Elmer's glue* 
. - Scissors * , " *^ . 

^ . Cr ay 01? s 
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E. 'Us^d-good condition materials (P.T.A.) 

Dolls ' ' ^ 

^ - Buggies 

Toy cars (small) 
Wooden puzzles 

Tricycles * / ^ 

t " ' - Costumes for dress-up 

" F. New materials (P.T.A.) 
. - Building Men 
Play Plaq\i6s 
^ ^ i - Dressy Bessy 

Dapper Dan 
Lincoln Logs 
- Coloring Books 
. - Hard-covered Story i^opks 

^ , • G. Evaluation 

Video> tape 
* , ' H. Miscellaneous 
r . Milk break 

Mileage 

I 

V.' Evaluation 

A. Behavioral ojDjectives 

B. Video tape and audio tapes 

C. Baseline data 

D. VALJP .Process (M. A. I . S ; D» ) . 

. VI. , Publicity 

A. , Administration . ^ 

B. District Wide ' 
/ ' "1. P.T.A. ' 

Newslettei^s and notes to home 
• . C. Co-operativ'e-Wicle 

1. radio 

2. television. 

3 . ^ newspapers ' 
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NICE Conmiunity Schools 
Rte. 2, 905 School Street 
Ishpeming, Michigan 

Mr. James Alder ton 

Ishpeming Township Supervisor 

Ishpeming, Michigan 4*9 849 

Dear Mr. Alder ton: 

The NICE Community Schools would like the permission 
of the Ishpeming Township. Board to ui'ilize the basement rooms 

the Township- Hall -to house a six-week preschool speech 
and language program. The dates we would operate the program 
are April 22-May 31, During th.e weeks of April 22 through 
xMay 3, we would need the facility from 8:00 a.m.^ - 4:00 p.m. 
All the oth-er days we would like to use your building (two 
downstairs* rooms)- both in the morning and afternoon from' 
8:00 a.m. - 12:00 Noon and from 1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

This arrangement would only be for this year. 
Kcjpefully next ye^r When the high school building opens 
there will be rooms vacated, which will enable ^us to house 
the preschool classrooms in the school buildings. 

Your immediate ac;tioh on this request would be 
great^ly appreciated as pur plans and purchase-^ depend on the 
facility we are able to use to house our preschool program. 

Please feel free to ptfo^ me at my^ office for 
further details. < The telephone ntiinber is 486-6401. Your 
cooperation on this matter will b#%reatly appreciated.. 

Sincerely, 



Norman Goethe 
Superintendent 
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RE?UBLIC-MICHIGAi#lE-N'lCE 
COOPERATIVB PRESCHOOL ^PILOT PROGRAM 

Republic-Michigamme and NICE Community School Districts 
are cooperating' in a concentrated pilot preschool program. 
If proven to be effective, hopefully it. will be expanded to 
a regular nine-month -classroom program. 

It has been an accepted fact that the area of 
preschool developmeni: is the irtost crucial period of ; a,^«child's 
life. Further ic has been proven that early detectiqn *'aind'^ 
intervention in dealing with learning and language impaired 
children can possibly eliminate or lessen the number of school 
failures. At present 15 percent-20 percent of our school • 
population falls into the category of the unsuccessful learner 
Interestingly, 50 percent of all learning takes place prior, to 
school entry. Much of this learning takes place incidentally^ 
and normally. However, 15 percent-20 percent of our childreji 
are not developing language and learning like other children 
and at present we are doing nothing prior to school entry to 
fill in those developmental gaps or lags. 

It was with these facts in mind that we decided to 
design an experimental preschool program for screening, 
followed by actual concentrated class-time for those children 
demonstrating a need» 

The screening dates for Republic-Michigamme are April 
25 and 26. All children ages three and four in the district 
should participate. The screening will be held at the 
Michigammev Comraunity Building* A highly qualified staff of 
twelve people Vill be i^nvolved in evaluations of the pre^' 
schoolers. At a later date, those people with children 
eligible for screening will receive further information 
concerning, appointments, length of time involved in screening 
etc. Hopefully parents of three and four-year olds will 
set some time aside in those two days for screening. 

Those children selected for the special speech and 
language program will attend class afternoons, two and a 
half hours at the Michigornme Community Building for five 
week§, the first week being mostly used for testing. Th^ 
teaching staff v/ill include Mrs. Rita Palomaki, Marquette- 
Alger, I. S.D. Speech Therapist (serving Republic-Michigamme) 
•and Mrs. Diane Koski, NICE Speech and Language Therapist 
plus a teacher aide. 

One' important note concerning the program is that 
all 'parents of chii.dren involved in the cjass will be active 
participants. ' They will be trained ^ in various methods to 
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"i. assist their children and have an opportunity to experiment 
using their new knowledge with the children in the class- 

. room. This is an essential portion of the preschool program 
as we feel that parents are our best teachers-all they need 
is a little jgui^ance in knowing what to do for their 
children. 

As plans are further .developed and, refined/ we will 
pass them on to you- In the meantime we need a little help 
from our friends. ^ The schools have been extremely generous 
^ in ^providin^ the major equipment for our program, but there 
are a few things we would like to ask you for as donations. 
They are those little extras that will make the program even 
more effective. 

USED - GOOD CONDITION NEW \ 

Doils Building Men 

Buggies Play Plaques , , 

Toy Cars (Matchbox and Others) Dressy Bessy 

Wooden Puzzles Dapper Dan 

Tricycles Lincoln Logs 

Wagon " Coloring Books 

Costumes - for costume box Good Hard-Covers Story Books 
(big people dress-up) (Not Golden Books) - 

•If you have any of these item^ or are interested in 
donating new- icems, we certainly would appreciate it. If so 
drop them off at the main office any time'. We are very 
excited about the potential of this program. Preschool 
education can make a big. difference in the lives of those 
children developmen tally delayed. 



Dear, Parents: /. * ^ ' 

uur prescnooi- pxagratn is now on its*wa^*and we a-fe 
^ in need of your help r ' "Wa "are worsting on a limited' budget, • 
-^hus we find ourselves dn need of somfe extr^\ 

Please check 'around^^our .(xpusas an<J^ see If you have 
any of the following items tfiat you can .dgrfate to our^pro- 
gram. ^ If ^o,. please send or bring ti.e itfems to the school 
building your chidren attend. Plear^e send thenv- on'.or before 
, Friday, May 3. Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated, 

. The ite?is are as follows: / ^ * 

• bookrs 

tricycles 

' V -(^pl^y wishes 

toy food * ^ ' 

housekeeping toys (broQjns, mops, etc.) 
' . toy" silverware (also o];S silverware). 
• ' sm^ll cats and trucks ' 

• do! Is. and buggy 
wagons 

toy farm sets- 
Fisher-Price toys 
Playskool Toys 
lincoln logs 
tinker toys 

b'uiiding blocks ' 
doll cliothes 
' dress-up clothes 

ride-on toys 

balls ^ ' 

play hats (space and football helmets) 

and 

anything else 



/ 
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Sincerely, 

Diane M. .JCoski 
Rita Palomaki. 
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7*0 , 
N^EWS l^LEASE 



CTION SHOP'PER, Please Print* 




. A screening prograYn for .alii' children whose- / 'V 

third or* fourth birthday falls on' or before December 1, 
1974/ -is being conducted as part of the expanding services, 
for preschool children in the NICE and RepUblicrMichiganune" 
School Districts^ . ; 

All parents of children 'er/r^-jllmg their child ''for 
next -year's kindergarten (1974-75) v/j 11 receive an appoint- 
ment 'date and time. It will be necei>:3ai'y for parents -to . 
call for an appointment if their child will not be\entering 
kindergarten ia.che fall and will be tnree years old before 
December 1/ 197^i. Those parents Qf three-year olds residing 
in the ^1CE Coramunity School DisT:2"ict should phone the Ely 
Elementary School at 48'6-4276. Those patents of three- . 
year olds residing in the i^Republic-r^-chigamme School District 
should jjmone the Republic-Michigamm^^ School at 376-2277.' 
Appointments should be 'made by Thursday , April 18. We hope^ 
you will make every effort to bring your child at the 
appointed time and place. 

Screening sites and dates are as follows: 

Ishpeming Township Hall : . Monday, April 22 

(National Mine Preschoolers) 



Tue s 'day , Apr i 1 2.3 * 
(Ishpeming Twp. Preschoolers)' 
'] Wednesday^', April 24 

(Ishpeming 'IVp. Preschoolers) 

Michigamme-Community Thursday, April 25 

Building : V (P]ly 6c .Champion Preschoolers) 

Friday (A.M.) April 26 
(Champion and Republic- 
Michigamme ^teschoolers) 

The screening week is April :g2-26. 

' , The present screening program will provide an 
educational xrjbajn fr?i7?- chose children who have apparent 
developmental lags, particularly in the areas of speech and 
language . 



As a follow-up to the screening program, a pilot class 
room will be cot^ucted" f or those children exhibiting a need. 
This program is ^)eing established to determine the need for. a 
nine-month preschool developmental program for th6 school year 
1974-75. 
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' Janjufary 28, 19/7 4-Mee ting with '''Fe'^ch-ers - - * , _ 

;Print first name - Caps and lower case (dwreGtions) 
Grasp; pf Pencil ' , 

Us^/of Scissors *i 

' Fifteen -inin^ute attentioh span - listening 
Concept • of 'right and wrong 
Follow One Step Cpmmands ^ 

Concept of fourjiess, threeness, tv/cness and oneness 
Identify by Name at Least six of /cho eight primary colors 
Count to 10 

Col'oi: reasonably well within lines (four inch circle) 
eSharlng / . 

Alphabet - familiarity v;ith sequence, song/ possibly recognition 
Realizing Simple Word Meaning's 

Sequencing - names (letters), (dressing) logical sequencing. 
Gross Categorizing Shapes - grouping together 

(similiar - different) (m^.tching) (not identify) (letters) 
Can trace large shape 
Describe illustratibns 
Sound Play - rhyming 
Recognize letters in their names 
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Preschool Total Budget - 

Materials and Suppli^es'' " * $. . 905 •12' 

(2) Teacher Aides 720,00 

Teacher galary ' (Assistant) 935,00 



Screeners Salaries »" 900*00 



TOTAL -~-~$3 . 460 • 00 
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Interview Schedule 
Para-Pfofes%ional ■ (Aide) - 20 minute interviews 



• • 5:00 - 9:20 - 
. -9:20 - 9 :40 - 
• 9:.40 - 10 :00 • 
10:00 - 10:20 
-10V20 - 10:40 
10:40 - 11:00 
11:00 - 11:20 

BREAK 



/ 



■ Certified Staff - 30 minute interviews 

12:00 - 12:30 - 
12:30 - 1:00 - 
IrOO - 1:30 - 
1:30 - 2:00 - 
2:00 - 2:30 - 
2:30 - 3:00 - 
3:00 - 3:30 - 
3:30 - 4-:00 - 



*.A11 interviews were conducted by the preschool directors 
and administrators. 



■---...» 



.....< 
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Interview Procedures 

" * 

A, Job Description 

Teacher Aide ' ■ * - 

1. four hours per day 

2. ^ix-week program 

3. BASICS prerequisite training 

4. salary based on district contracts for 
non- teaching staff 

Preschool Teacher 

1. act as an assistant 

2. four hours per day 

3. six-week program 

4. BASICS training . 

5. salary based on teaching contract ^ 

B, Program Description 

C, Interview Questions 

.1. From your own personal experience, what do you- 
feel a three or four year old child is like? 

2. What do children this age like to do? 

3. What are some things you like to do with 
children this age? 

4. From your personal experience what should three , 
and four year olds be learning? 

5. How would you discipline^ a three or four year 
old child? 

6. How would you let him know you like what he is 
doing? 

7. What kinds of things do children ages '3-5 do that 
disturbs, you? 

Situation One . 

What would you do if a child purposely urinates? Messes 
his/her pants? Child throws a tantrum? 

Situation Two 

What would you do if a child was unable to verbalize his 
needs and de^si.res? 

Situation Three 

What would you do if a child could not sit still during an 
activity? 
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DESCRIPTION OF -THE NICEj/REPUBtlC-MICHIGAMME 

PRESCHOOL SCREENING PROGRAM 

. • ■ ^ for . 

DETECTING CHILDREN ^WITH fe>feVEL6f MENTAL DELAYS ^ 

Goal and Objectives ^ 
, To reduce future demand3 for^^'services by minimizing ^ 
. 3ch9Pi,,fa,i.lure throughi^at mord effective preventative 
^rogi^am: . |^ 

1., To determine the .developitiental level of the V 
"^plreschool thr§e aiid ^our year old child related "to: 
a) auditory discrimihati^ • , ^ 

;^ ^ ._fel._yi?pal di^.q^4.^nin^^tion ' \ 

c ) a ud i to r y r e c ep^ i on ^^J' ^ 

d) visual re^ception v ' ■ v » 
-.._,e} ■^'^audi'tori^assofciltion , 

f) ■'"visual ai^soci^tiori \ 

.^)'''" audiCqty sequential itiemory /^^^vf' \ 

h) visual"" ^sequer^tia'jl ; memory- \ • ' 

i) gross aM'fine motor coordinatiort V 
j) directionality; laterality " v*;-;;' » - | ' S 

'"■2, To identify existifig^ or /potential; Xekx^^rifj problems, 
-by use ok: ] ' ' / " ' ^ • ' ' • 

a) thorough -develcjpifneijtal^ '^histoW; ^ j '-l ' 

b) "DEPS" {Devalo|)menfal Evaiuat^pn or - Preschoolers) 
cO BASILS Language Evaluation ^ ^ 

y^'^'^yS) 'niotpr skilTs" and so,cXai^ infceractipn Evaluation 
:v.3'i»... ..'Xo pG^:ma*€ the tea-cher tOvtaev^lPp an ediid^ti^onal 

program to meet ,,t^^^ needs of ^-fe^qrh child rather than 
/; •;"!) to"*have^cirxi^2^hJ-^ suited to 

their needs^V'J t \\., . • 
k a) To provide the' clasiragrn teacPher with a 

pre5.x:2ripilon containing specific siiggestions 
for "^^ediatirig each child ' s..difficulties 
in the' specif ied areas • - 

4. To provide objective data so^ that parents and 
school *of f icials can make decisions whether or not 
a child should be enrolled in the special class to 
be con<5ucted May 6-30- 

5. To give parents an opportunity to work with their 
children in remediating learning difficulties 

6. To provide data to the .administration of the NICE 
and Republic-Michigamme school systems 

7. To determine the need for a nine-month preschool 
developmental program for the school year 1974-75 
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PRESCHOOL SCREENING 
N.I.C.E". AND REPUBLIC-MICHIGAMME* 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

March 29, 1974 - 

Dear Parents: 

As a part oi our expanding services for preschool 
children, your school district and the Marquett^-Alger 
Intermediate Scht)ol District are setcing up a preschool 
screening program- for all children living in the N.I-.C.E. 
and Republic-Michigamme School Districts, whose third or 
fourth birthday falls before Novei.iber 31, 1974. 

This screening program is par,t of a pilot preschool 
classroom program scheduled for May 6 through May 30. Funds 
for this project have been generously provided by the school 
districts and Title I monies. 

Our screening staff has had extensive experience in , 
preschool screening. Previous success rn pinpointing learning 
problems, through screening in the pres.chool. years , iias proven 
invaluable in planning educational program? for those children 
who may need a little extra help before they can become success- 
fully involved in a regular classroom pr&gram. The present 
screening program will provide an educational plan for those 
children who have apparent developmental lags particularly in 
the areas of speech and language. 

All parents of children enrolling their child for next 
year's kindergarten (1974-75) will receive an appointment 
date and time. It will be necessary for parents tO call for 
an Appointment if their child will not ne entering kindergarten 
in the fall and will be three years old before November 31, 1974 
Those parents of three-years olds residing ia the N.I.C.E, 
Community School District should plione Ely Elementary School 
at 486-4276. Those parents of three-year olds 'residing in 
the Republic-Michigamme School District should phone the 
Republic-Michigamme School at 376-2277 • Appointments should 
be made by Thursday, April 11. We hope you will make every 
effort to bring your qhild at the appointed time and place ♦ 

Screening sites and dates are as*follows: 

Monday, April 22 (National 
Mine Preschoolers) 
Tuesday, April 23 (Ishp. 
Twp . Preschoolers ) 
'Wednesday, April 24, tishp. 
Twp. Preschoolers) 



Ishpeming Township 
Hall; 
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Michigamme Conununj^ty 
Building; 



Thursday, Ajirdl 25\(Ely 
Champion Preschooleirs) 
Friday, (A.M.) April 26 
(Champion and Republic- 
Michigamme Preschoolers) 



The screening w^k is April 22-26. We hope to see 270,, 
three and four year olds. The following areas will be 
evaluated: 



1. Speech and Language 

2. Psychological 

3 . Motor 

4. VisuaJ. *& Auditory 
Perception 

Thevweek of April 29 through May 3 will be used to do 
more extensive evaluations on children indicating a need 
^ through screening . At the close of chat week, 16-2 0 children 
will bd selected-8-10 for each class site. The classroom 
j>rogram will be four weeksj long from May 6 to May 30. It 
will provide help in the aire'as where each individua^l child 
exhibits a need. f 

We look forward to your cooperation in trying to help ' 
thos^» preschool children who may have a more valuable school 
experience through our effort to help them in their early 
years. . ' ' * ' ■ 

Sincerely yours, 



Carl Craftsenburg, Supt. 
Republic-Michigamme S/D 

Norman Goethe, Supt. 
NICE Community Schools 

Diane Koskiv Speech Therapist 
NICE ComrriUnity Schools 

- V ' Rita Palpmaki , Speech Therapist 

" " Marquette-Alger Intermediate S/D 

' ' . .Republic-Michigamme S/D 

P.S. Enclosed you will find a copy of the goal and objectives / 
^or the preschool program. 



PRESCHOOL '.SCREENING APPOINTMENT SCHEDULE 
SPEECH AND LANGUAGE ' \ 

April 22nd National Mine ^ * - 

'9:00 A.M.* '18-4 and 5 year olds 
10:30 A.M. * 18-3 year olds 
: • ' • (These registratiojis will be handled by 

phone by Mrs. Salmi at Ely ^j^mentaiy) 
1:00 P*.M... 18-4 and 5 yeSr olds y . 

April 23 and 24 Islipeiriing Towns*hip Children 

• 9:00. A. M* both days ' 18-4 'and 5 ye*af olds 

^10:30. A.I^.' \ both days 18-3 year aids 

1:00 'P.M. both days — - 18-4 and 5 year olds 

April 25 ' Ely and Champipri 

9:00 A.M. * Ely 18-4 and* 5 year olds 
10:30 A^M., * Ely and Champion - 18-3 year olds 
1:00 P.H- 9-Ely 4 aird 5 year dlds and 9-Champipn 

4 and 5 year olds ' . 





•.April 26 Champion and Republic-Michigamme 

^ . . 5* * ' ' . , 

9:0QpA.M". . .9-Champion .4 'and 5« year oldsr 9-Republic- 
- Michigamme 4 and 5 year olds _ ' 

10:30 A. M". \ e-Champidi> 3 year olds, 12-Republic- 

/ ^ * \ ' Michigamme; 3 year 'olds 

'1:00 P.M. 18-4 arid 5' y^r olds- 

Testing Site.s are as FoIIqws- ^ . . * ^ ^ ^\ t 

Ishpeming Township Hall / ^ . , April 22-National Mifie 

'^^Children 

9 1. Ap^il 23 and 24-Ishpeming 

. % Township Children 

Michigamme Community Building "^April 25-^Ely and^ Champion 



:.^>Ghildreii 

April 26sEly and Republic- 
f^j. ' ' * Michigamme Children 



*I&s.* Salmi will be handling all three year old appointments 
by phon^ at 4^6-4276i The- three year old will receive this 
nioiober through a m^il* notification. . ; • 

• * i- •. ' ■ ■ 
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jeRESCHOOL SPEECH AND. JANiSUAS^APPOINTMpNT SCHEDULE 
Location 
Date 



Time 



Child's Name 



Birthdate 



Fathei:* s 
Name 



Address 



Phone 
Number 



81 
"DEPS" 

DEVELOPMENTAL EVALUATION FOR PRE-SCHOOLE>S 



John Sormunen 
School Psychologist 

NAME 



ADDRESS 
PARENT 



EXAMINER 



REFERRED BY 



Jeffrey Miller 
Speech Therapist 

SEX 



YEAR MONTH DAY 



Date of\^Test • 

Birthdate 

Age 



MARQUfiTTE-ALGER INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
• 4 27 West College Avenue 
\ Marquette, Michigan 49855 

' copyright c 1972. 

; by: Jo^n Sormunen ^ - ' 

Jeffrey L. Miller 
' -^Marquett^V Michigan ' 
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Birch - 6 Months 



6 Konths - T Year 



1. Rolls over 


j 


1. Crawling 


G 


2. - Resjionds to loud noise 


R 


2. Imitates sounds (Mama, Dada) 


R 


3. Vocalizes sounds other than 
- (crying, cooing) throaty 
sounds 


i 


3. Grasps with thumb and finger 
(pincher grasp) 


Vm 


A. Grasps rattle * 


li 

Vm U. *Obeys simple command (Give 
ii it to me) 


R 

S 


5. Turns toward exaininer s 
voice 


!! 

R !i 5.- Tnree words except MaMa, 
i! Dada . ' • • 


.E. 


6, Sits without support 


0 ■ P ' 

^ il 

SI 6. Walks assisted 




' ' TOTAL 


\ 
{ 


TOTAL 


! 


, — 






- 1 

]' 








1 Year - 1 Year 6 Months* ! 


1 Year 6l Months - 2 Years 






— ■ ■ 




I4 Puts a block in a box 


! 

Vm 


1 

1 

1. Builds a 3-block tower i 


Vm 


2. Usfes jargon with inflec- 
tional pattern 


\ 


: 

2< UsC'O personal pronouns (me, 
she, mine, you, he, I) ■ 


£ 


\^ 

3»* Walks' unassisted 


6 

. 


i 
1 

j 3. KickG a ball (fo^ard). 


G 


A. Picture Vocabulnry (1) 


V II A. Follows, three separate 
)i " dire:^'tions 


R 

S 


/ 

5. Thrws a ball ' 


,0- 


!■ 

i 

i 5. Points? to body parts (6) 


R 
3 


6. Points to body parts (3) 


^ i • ■ J ^ 1 

B ji 6. Wojrd combinations (2 or more^l 


' p TOTAL 




1 ^ ■ ■-' TOTAL 
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2 Years - 2 ^er»rs*6 Months 



2 Years 6 Months - 3 Years 



1. I den tif-i cation of Actioa 
Picture ^ 



to^^er 



3. Names "ono color 



•V 



1, Nancs body parts (8) 



2. Constructs a 5-block Vm }j 2, Naires objects X^^ai^i car. 



boXy key,' fork) 



i! 3. Gives fi>il naine 



A, walks with one foot on 

balsncG bccm ' . 



G 

. i) 



!{ A, Rgpro Quce s a vertical lirte 
— — — * — ^ 



Vra 



5. vrnaL docs a. kitty aVid/or , 'i E }| .5. /Re^-ieatci 2 digitsr- 3 8 - 



a dof:f<ie sa y ? 



6, Picta.^.e 'voc.Vmilary 
' :'; TOTAL ; 



j y 6, Says simple phrasers and 
{f sent-ences - 



T 



TOTAL ^ 



3 Yea v. ? - 3 Years 6 Mo^ths ij 



1. ' Walks on balcncG beam 



T 



Z.^ Picture Vocabulary (10) ' 



n tin cation of Action • I R 




3 Years 6 Horit^s 4 'Years" 



ecu re 



i E 



J > ' 2. Responds verbally to ipictyte [ 



3. Reproduces a circle 



..!•- Vm ',3. Kep^ats :5vfii2its-- 3 7 4.- I'.S ''• 



2 6 5 8 5 7 



4> Determines i; i7.e con;parilsons I 



4. uops on one *foot 



5*^__Hops on both fee-t' 



6* Uses adj<^'cwivc3£i ^jtid 
p^ yg j^ofifjLtlons ' 

. TOTAL 



5. Uses pronouns, and a.dverbs . { 



^. , _h, V ' - 

■' * ■ " ' . 
TO'TAL' 
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A Years.- 4 Years f, Mnn^^. 



* Reproduces a + 


Vii 


i —2 

Jj 

_ ! 1. Drat'/s a boy or sirl 


1- 

B 


Narnes 2 colors 


V 


S -> '•^ ^ . 

i .2. Catches a ball (10 feef^ 
l\ - • apart) . ' * 


G 


• Tells a^e <^.> 


'1 E 


il ' ^- ' ' ' . 

jj 3. Carries out 3 successive ' 

Jt_ command's " ' ' ' 


R- 


?»roduces a squas)^ 


; 

j Vm 

1 
1 

i R 

1 


; A, Re;>roduces an oblique 
S cross 


* Vm • ' 


• Visual ti^f^ (3 ohz^rf^^ 


J 5, Comprehension 


E ♦ 


Picture Vocabulary (U) 


li ~^ — ^ 

V jj 6. Mascery ofy,.k, b, d, g, 


Ar 


TOTAL 


f |i -c, s'aj ch 

! 1| . ■ • TOTAL ' ^ 

r> • _ 


\ 


• 5 Y,e-ars - 5 Yearar 6 Months • 


i! , ■ — :==^ 

i( . * 5\Years 6. .Months - 6 YPArc 




Reprodtices trianrfle 


Vm 


p-t * ^. 'ft . 

1. Open squsire 7 citciLe 


Vm . 


r 

Names 5 Colors 


V 'i 

•i 


i ' - ' 

2. Numbev' concepts 
y — 5' — 8 10 


R 


. Skips altemrately L 


' i 

G ! 


I'oartden syllable sentence 


S « 


. Defines 'coaty ball, apple 1 


.1 

i 


* ^ ^^^siery^pf t, 1, th, z. 


Ar" 


Identifies forms , ^ 


R !1 

■ !l 

if 


- — * — ■ — • - 1 , < 
5. Recites a stof)>' 


i 


,\ * > 

1 

^ M^sati leny^th o^ response • 




6. DdtcrmiUGG differences ^ 

boat^airplane^ spocm-knife, ^ 
shirt-coat , j 


E 


! • TOTAL '.l 

* 


r 


• 
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ARTICULATION WORD LIST 
WORDS sounds" 



J- 



^alephone 


t, 


1, 




feathejr 


f. 


th 


, ? 


^^^Jl^EL " wheels ■ 


w, 


g> 


n, wh, 1, 9 


s clss ors 


s , 


z, 


r, iS 


chaig 


ch 


. n 




£in<;^, thuiijb , 


r. 


ng 


, th, m 


hand 


h, 


n, 




brush 


b. 


r. 


8h 


vacuum 


V, 


k, 








m, 


p, ng 



DRAW-A-PERSON CHECK -LIST 

V 

^e^d _ nose and mouth - 

2 dimensions 

legs 

arms 

trunk 



nostrils ' 
hair 
clothing 



trurf(0^- greater 

length . clothing - 2 

articles' 

attachment r ^ 
arms & legs ^ fingers 

neck fingers - 

correct no» ^ 



eyes 
j^ose 
mouth 



ears 



eye brows 
eye puT>il 



/ r 
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DRAW A PICTURE OP A BOYv OR GIRL 



-ERiC: 



\ 



i 



-94 
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EVAI.UATION OF RESULTS 



• 












6 


yr. 






72 


months 


.5 


yr. 


-6 


mo. 

■ 


00 


moaths 


5 

f 


yr. 






60 


men Lfis 


• U 


yj- 


-6. 




•5A 


months 


A 


yr. 






<!i8 


TAonths 


.3 




-6 


mo « 


■ 


months 


3 


yr. 






36 


mon chs 


2 


yr. 


-6 


iTlO. 


30 


mon chs 


2 


yr. 








mon ths 


1 
X 


yr. 


-6 


mo* 


13 


,.riionths 


'l 


yx. 






12 

\ 


months 


6 


mo. 






\ ' 


months 


U 

























CO 

< 



o 

S' 

.o 

o 

a 



liii 



1 ! 



h il 



^ If ji 

I! l! 



! 



I ! 



.a. 
o 

> 



t } 



AGE 



o 
«^ 

O 
o 



o 

O 
> 



O 



. KOTOR 



m 

> 

Ou 

<y 
u 

P5 



to 

<y / 
> 

•H 

W 

X 



u 
o 
> 



LANGUAGE 
DEVIiLOPMENT 



1 






! 


r 


i 


^ \ 






- 1 

1 


i 




1 

1 




1 • 




■i, 






' i. 




i 
! 




I'M 


! i 

f 1 


■ 1 


hi ,',„ 




i-J_J 


) 1 




i 


iii 




1 ! i 




i ; 




1 i-i 




1 

\ 






1 


i 




_j Lr 





i 




• i 


i i 


i 




i ' i 












i ! ! 




* i 

i 




1 


! il 






. i ; 




1 




i 


' i 


1 




_J U 




( 

i * 


II !i 




:. I- ! i 












. 1 



o 



C/3 
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^ SUMMARY AND RSCQyiMENDATlONS ; 
SUMI4ARY: 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 
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■ . . ■ - ' BASICS Checklist 

• - . \ . ^ : 

Able^jK^ observe ^ 

'Able- to rec'all 



Able to clari^fiy ^n<3 extend 



Atternpts to cic^rify 
./ 

Understands^ and notes concept 
' of difference 

Understands Snd • notes- concept 
of s'imilarity * _ 

^Utilizes eoraplet^e sentences j_ 



Approp;ri^te Graininatical 
• Structure 



Describe, 



Interaction 'pattern 

r * 

\ ~ ■ 



Not -observe 
Not recall 
Unable 
•Unable 

Unable ^ . 



Unable 
Unable 

Iij^ppropriate 



Child's ,Name 
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OBSERVATION 
Gross Motor Ski 



onunen 





rora rxyttom stair {36) 
over/ y ope less, than ^0 inches high (42) 
rur^nirig or standing broad jump <48) 
or 

sAng .reet alternately 
:/aX"ternates feet going up (36) 

Iks dowj5i/ last few ^teps, a foot .to a step (4 8) 
on one foot,- momentary' balance (36) /"^ 
dn one foot for two seconds- ^(4 2) , 
: on one foot, 4 to 8 seconds (4 8) 
: on one foot more tjjian 8 seconds .(60) • 

throws overhand (4a^,^^ - - . 

tricycle, usin^ pedals^ (3'6) 

\ 

ts : 



r 



Comm unication . ^ 

Refers to self by pronoun rather than name 
Shows Vepetitiveness in speech (36) 
Asks questions rehtorically (36) 
Understands taking turns (36) 
Calls attention to own ^performance (54) 
Relates :^nOifu,l st6ries^"(54) . 
Bosses and .'tJriticy.Ees others .(54) 
Asks meaning of wo;:ds (60), 



(36) 



Individual ^Play ' " 

Dramatization and imagination beginning' to enter. ' 

play ('36'); . , * ^ / , 

Interest i^n combining playthings such- as blocks and 
cars,, making roads and bridges', etc. (36) 
Considerable interest in constructi've use- of materials 
in manipulation* and dramatization -jd^' play (48),- 
Jlas complicated ideas but is unable to carry them out 
In detail (48) ' * ^ ' 

Is very "active during pl^y (4f) 
Lilces to "dre^s up*^ (60) 
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Conunents : 



Play ^it^/Peers 





Pl.ay.with other childrep rather than alone (36) 
Works together wit;h pne or /more ^^hildren in play 
activity ■ (^6) . - . / ^ 
Is willing'. to wait his.tufn' (Vy) / > 

Suggests taking turns bu;t is/often bossy ii;i 
directing pthers and is otjcen ^silly in hi^ play 
and ma^ do things wrong purposely \(4 8) 
Is spurred on in actfyi^ by competition (60 

Comments : 



OBSERVER'S 



i:SSIONS 



r Reaction to cha 



tivities - 




Reaction to frustrations - 



Ability to sep^a:j^ate from parents 



Hyperactivity during play^ - 

• /..■.■-■ ^ 



^ 4 




Expression of anger or fear during play - 



ERIC 
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Child's^ attitud^ during play - 



Physicalr Abnormalities - 



Se3rection of toys (in order of seJLection) 



Vision . (de^ you question it?) 



Hearing (do you question' it?) - 



Others 



PRE-SCHOOL HISTORY 

Interview By 



Date of Interview: 



ipENTJjFICATION DATA : ; 
NAME . 



jAGE BIRTH DjVTE 



ADDRESS 



TELEPHONE NO. 



MOT HEIR'S NAME^ 
FATHER'S NAME 



_OCC.UPATION^ 
OCCUPATION 



__EpUCATION^ 
EDUCATION 



AGE 



AGE 



NAME OF 'SCHOOL CHILD WILL ATTEND 



OTHER CHILDREN^IN FAMIL'Y (in order of birth): 



Name 


Age * 


Sex 


Grade in 
School 


Speech', Hearing, *or 
Medical Problem 




• 














{ 




































HISTORY: 

' r ^ 

A, Pregnancy " ' 
* • 

'Problems (such as injuries, bleeding, drugs, measles, etc 



B, 



Birth, \ 
Full Term 



Birthweight 



Premature 



Delivery - Cesarean, Instruments Used, Normal^ 



Qxygeri Needed; 
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C. Infancy and Eiarly Childhood ' "' ' 

./ 1. Age of crawlihg^ *, walking/'alone . . , 

• talking toilet training ^ ' ■ 

2. Feeding Problems (such as colic, spaslns, vomitting, 
etc.. ) ■ . \- • 

f ^ ■ 

3. Sleeping Problems - ' ' ; 

4; fep'eecj)ij|[[^oblems 



5. Delayed Speech (if so indicate age child began . 
to talk)- . • ' - ^ 

. ' : 

6. Underline items descriptive of child' stutters, 
" ^ ' . ' • lisps, bites. .nails, t 

' sucks thumb 



D'. General Health 

, 1. Physical Disabilities 



.A 2. Hospitalizations: Accidents 

' -•Illnesses 



3. Convulsions 



4;- High Fevers (l)ow 'higjij\ ^ how. long 

5*^ Is child presently taking medication? 



If yes^, what 'type 



and 



for what purpose 

) 



6. 'Allergies 



'7. |vision: Do you qUestipn it? ' ' ' 



Hearing:. Do you ^question, it? ' 
Social 

■ # _ 
Does child play well with: Self ^older children 
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younger children " ' s ame "age 

Is child ^appy.^j__J;;~shy «^ witlTdra^rn^ 



aggressive irritable 



Does child display tefftger .tantrums? 



'llf yes, how frequently ^, . ^ ^ * and 

what is the cause of the tantrums ^ y 



Is discipline a problem? 



ys. 



Circle disc_rpline used ^with child: ApanKfing, isolation 

^ *^ - ' ^ « 

-r . scolding, denial of privileges, 'talking,' rewards, ' 

encouragement \ ^ ^ 

What form is most: -effective? , • \; " ^ 

P.roblems * , • - ♦ , • 

Indicate any .pr,oblems about which 'j^ou might be concerned^ 



such as : * * ■ 

A. Speech 'and language 

Delay in -tal'Kj-ng 



•Unintelligible speech 



B» Motor Development (Does child appear to be well 
coordinated, ^ ' . awkward' 



or have poQr balance , ^ ) 



C. Perspn^JL - Social areas 

Inability to get along with others 

V 

Withdrawn- 



Short attention span_ 
D. Health Problems 



P;\RENT AND^f>LAY AREA' DIAGRAM 



Counter 



Registra^tion 



Coffee 



Parent 
*Ta±)le^ 



*Parent 
JTahie 



observer 
chair 



observer 
chair 



trucks 



climber 



observer 
chair 



puppet 
theater 



observer ^^ 
chair ^ observer) 
' chair v - 



clown 



1 



I 



beanbag toss 
7 



•< I ref riger'ator l 



Wall 



Door 



books, brocks / puzzles 


storage 


games/ etc. 




Carpeted area 


* * 
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BASICS Area 



child 



child 



•■ -child 



gerbil' • ,fi&h 

' . \ » 

child 



child 



child 



Preschool 

Director 

Conducting 



. -Preschool 
Director 
Gathering 
.data 



TABLE 
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Quiet Testing Area 



/ 



Chi 



Low 

Kindergarten 
Table, 



Tester 



w 
.a« 



' ^ball 



Low 

Kindergarten 
Table 



n 



m 



.child . 



Tester 



Low 

-^kindergarten 
Table 



Teste 



child 



Low 

Kindergarten 
Table 



Tester 



child 



lOG 
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ComprehensivelLxat— 

Preschool Screening . 
NICE - Republic-Michigamnie 

NAME , BIRTHDATE ' DISPOSITION 



NAMiS 



i ^ 103 
Preschool Program 
DIAGNOSTIC WEEK LIST 

BIRTHDATE 



TEST TO BE ADMINISTERED 



1 



erJc 



^4? 
108 
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^ * Parent postcard Forms- 

Postcar<is mailed^to parents with. 
•/ ' • .the ol'lowing^nf 6rmatioj;i: • . ' \; • 

\ A ^ ' ' • ^ ' . . ^ ^ 

Foy idiose wit^ no problems ; - ^ " • < " 



Dear 



\ .'^ The preschool evaluation indicates thafe^Q^ur child is 
' .deivelqping a;t'' a normal pace. ^School should be a happy 
/"^ exper.ience -for j ■ - ' - ^ ^ • . 

' '',.We appreciate your cooperation in participating ^in the 

- '1974' >screei\^ing program. ^ - ' 

' , Sincerely, 

' ^ . ^ , " ' ^ Superintendent of Scbppls 

For those ^ho will be r^testeQ- in the Fall ; . ' ^ * 

. rjear '\ / ' , . 

' ' . ii't-' ^"'^ — ' ? — . , ' • ' • . 

r^' ' " ' 'tJ^ results' of the preschool tests on your 'Child, were 
• ' not K:on3istent. . "For that reason^ (he or she)^ will be 
reche'dfked in the' Fall. 

'Thank yo\j,.for your t:ooperation. 
• ^ ' ' . Sincerely, 

4..^. Superintendent^ of Schools 

For"' those tested l^st week who aye okay ; " ^ , ^ 

Dear _^ / ^ . . ' 

' '-Lasl^ week's pr^sciiool testing .indicated t^at your child's 
development in 'the learning area^is norrti^l. -. • 

Thank you for your cooperation. ^ • • 

' • ' ' . - . Sincerely^/ ^ " - 

^ * • Superintendent of Schools 

* ^ For tho^e who ' will bfe in -the class ;\v ^ ' 

— ' : V. ■ ' * * . • * 

• Dear ^ ^ .. - / . ^ ... ' 

' ' ' ^ • , \ . ' ' * u ' 

'As you know from ^ pur ]^hon6 conversation, ' . nas, 
' ' h'fe^n invited to participate in the four-week pallet - 4. 
'preschool progra^. We are loeking forward to working;^*'^- 
. ^ ' with both of.^ou. , 

, y . . . '^^ ' • Sj.nce^ely, . 

. ■ • • ■ •■ • ■ ■ , ■; 

X ' ' ' ' ' . , 

. n ' ' w • ^ • 
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DAILY LgSS^ON -PLAN ' 

(Skeletal Design) ^ 
2h hour perioci**-' 



25 minutes Openio5 ' " - . ^ \ 

e,g.. 1. Songs ^- "color" cbncepts - 
* . . ^ ."number" concepts' ^ 

^ ^ ' ' . self 'image 

^ action songs 

: ' . ^ ' ' ^ ^ sequence s'ongs 

. : ' . . Finger plnays ' ' ^ \ . 

' ' 3. NUr^^ery .Rhymes • ' . * 

•30 minutes . ^ntire 'Group Activity/according, to vsmall' 



* group ite^ds 

Speech 'and Langlaage , . 

1, BA'SICS - spontaneous speech stimulation 

2, ' Structured Languagfe 'Pattjerning /' 

3, Ar;ticulatibn therapy 



'30 minute/ 2-15 minute sessions 



Individual gpal work or group prescriptive 
learning ba^ic s'ki,ll work 



^ ' • 1. * •firie' motor' , , 

' ^ • ' \- 2. aQdi'tory training 

3, haptic training . ^> ^ . 

4; gross motor. ^ \ 

5% ph^^sical therapy 

. . -6. lip reading .v 

f "1 7 y lessons designed 'to deal with the 

* * ' affective domain • . 

, ^ 8. . etc. 

20 minute . ^ * Recess (Social patterning, e.g* / personal 

* h^iene, taking turns, manners an<3 - 
\ * *. *. verbal social interaction) • 

. ' 1 , bathfo©m bre-ak ' * * . 

2 . snack ' • ^ . 

20 minute , Tptal Grpup* Listening and Sharing Activ^|^ 

. * " X. * stories , '. ' . . 

^. Puppet Plays . • 

3. ^ Filmstrif)s. . / * 
" 4 . ' '.Movies •/ ' 

5. Exp^erientes *to > encourage jemptiOnal 
well being ' ^ . • 

* " .X , e.'^ etc, • r 
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25 minutes Total Group Gross Motor Activities / 

1. Stifuaturfed gross Tnotor activities 
♦ ' ' , a,' games - 

* b,. tumbling * ■ , ' ' 

c. sequential grojip motor act/ 
' . etc, " 

1^ . 2.' Free ^lay . ^ • - 

3 . Closing / ' 

a, self lielp {e.g.i dressing ^'espon^- 
' ysibility for belongings 
* /. and carib propert^^ 
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CLASS 'ROSTER 
1974 



^ School District: 
, Sphool Building: 



NAME 



D . 0 , 3 , ADDRESS P AJUSNTS 

* > 



TELEPHONE 



3. 



4. 



7. 



8. 



9.' 



10. ■ 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17, 



18. 



19, 



20, 



\ ■ 



Teacher. 
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, • Publicity R^leafee Form , ' , . 

< / . ^ Way. 8, 19 74 

. . • h ■' ' ' 

' 1 . . I giye my permission for my chil|b to be video 

also gxve'^y permission for ■ publicity sho'i'^ to be taken 
for newspai)er publications. ' " 'H*' '■ ' 



/■ 



I. 



/ 



Parent^ Signature 



Child's Name 



ij3 
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NICE COMiMUNITY S'CHOOL DISTRIC 
'• Rt. 2, -905 School ^Street 
Ishpeming, Michigan" . 



EMERGENCY MEDICAL CARE REQUEST 
School ' \ Date • 



Ci^ild's Name 



> 



In oase-^one ar^more of my childrc/n b(2comes ill or 'is 
injured at school/ please notify me- ^t my home address. 

J Address ■ 

Phone 

4 

If I can't be i^eached, ^call . ^ ^[ 

or take hijn to " • ' 

Dr* . r * 



^ / located in 

f / I ■ , . r 

q4:' to the . - ' Hospital 

y^or to any other physi cian^va liable ' • 

authorized ^to follow the plan outlined above in handling 

/ 



The teacher of v ^ Vr - School is nereby 



emergency cases. 

Signed by Parent 
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• NICE Community School District #9 
^ t 

ACCIDENT REPORT; Complete ,in triplicate: one copy in 

Student CA-eO-; a copy to general office, 
a copy* for building principal' s' file. 



Name of Injured' Person 
1 



Street or P. 0. Box 



City and State 



Name of 'School Building 



Grade 



Age 



Street or P.O. Box 



Da-te of Accident 

/ * * 

: \ 
Place of Accident 

Name of Activity 



^ * City and State 

' Time of Accident 

A.M. 



^How^^Did^ Accident Happen? 



P.M. 



Describe Injury 



I 



Claim made on (1) Studimt Acc^.dent Insurance: Yes ♦ No 
(2) Parent 's^In'siirance-: * Yes ^ No 

Teacher or Supervisor at time pf 'Accident 



Signature 



Building Principal 



Si-gnature 



Date 
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NICE and RepublicHMichigamme 
' Preschool P^ograril 



-May 16; 19 74 



Deai: Parents: ^ ' 

Jus^ a note to 3;einind you of the preschool parent 
meeting tomorrow. The m eeting tiipc for parents of the 
children attending the program at the Ishpeminvg Township 
Hall is 9:30- A.M. That meeting will be at the Ishpeming » 
^Township Fire Hall^^ The meeting time for those parents 
of children 'attending the program at the Michigamme Community 
Buildliig' is 12:30 P.M. at thfe Michigamme pommunity Building. 

The children should tak!e the bus to 'the program 
ks usual. It will be necessary for parents to provide their' 
own transportation to the parent woeting. , 



Your participation- in the parent group is vital 
to your child's progress. We are looking forward to having 
ypu with ,us 1 , . \ * - ' . 

> . 

Sincerely, 



The Preschool Staff 



X' 
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BASICS for Parent;^ 

End of* Program Reaction Survey 
« ' * * * • 

Question One: ' • * ' . * 

Now that you have completed BASICS for parents - Program 
A, what has been"mo3t valuable of the* things you've 
learned? . ^ ^ / 

# 

< Parent Re^ponsqs: * V 

1. Eve;rything ^ , ♦ ' ' 

^ 2. That as pa^rents co'uld use ^ore^understanding as 
the needs of your children qo^■ - ^ ^ ^ 

3. I 'finally learned how to t^Lk wi):h .my children. 

4. To ask more questions, an<^ the different ways of 
getting my child to think- ancJ ^open up more. * 

5. The use of skills. The. ways of .using reverse * ■ 
psychology* on the child, so that he doesn't know 
it has been done to hdm* * 

6. I learned 'I didn't give eriough*/atrt3ention to my 
son's speech'development. Thei'e is mor'fe than ju^t* 
expecting children* to start talking*. 

7/ His attitude has 'dmprove'd for doing thiji^s and 

going places without people. A big improvement in 
his speech* 

8. -Listen, explain moite. about things. ^ - 

9. How to get my Children to talk more. 
10. How^ to communicate with my- kids better. 

• 11. Mainly to listen to my child and give him a chance 
\ to express himself. 

12. How to h61p my chilS learn. 

13. I have learned to listen more to toy child. I also 
learned how to use everyday situations to work 
with her . ' - . ' 

14. I've* learned the different size of things and color 
and how to ask questions. 



Question Two; . 



ERIC 



What do you think the use of BASICS skills wj.ll do for 
your child in s.chool and at home? 

Parent Responses: 

1. ^Give him a way to express his' opinions and ^observations. 

Help him open up to the world around him. 

2. Jfelp him understand more. 

3. It h^s taught him mostly how td sit and listen to 
what i .say. At school»^ it will help him in . 
concentration. . / . 
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•4. It will nelp my child in every way. At home and kt " 
school with speech and everything, for she is only 
three, and needs help in everything. • 
^5. It has made him more aware of things 'and people around 
hxm. It has brought him out of his shell with other 
people, therefore, hie is willing to ask the questions 
where before he kept inside of him. 

6. It will give him" the abilrty to express himself with' 
moire confidence and the abi iity to understand what 
is told to him. ^ ' _ . 

. 7. ^Help get along with other children. His attitude has 
changed for getting ready to go to' school.' 

8. It will teach her to be intQreste<5 and try to learn 
more about things - Differences, Senses, Likenesses, 

* Listening,' Reniembei;ing , Talking more in detail'. 

9. To look Ht things moife closely and be more open. 

10. It will help him to observe things more closely making 
him to read or loqk closer into things. 

11. I think it will hel^ him iApr9ve his attention span 
and really help him get more involved in the things 
around him. 

12. It will help him to learn and give him more enjoyment 
while he's learni'ng. ^. 

13. It. will make her more sure of herself and help her to' 
b6 able to commu'nicateMaetter . 

14. Learned to listen and sit still. ' 

Question Three: ' 

What suggestions do you have for improving the program? 
Parent Responses: ' 

. 1. Longer or more frequent sessions for parents and 
children if possible. . ^ 

' 2. None, because I think it really helps the kids. 

3. My suggestion is for a longer time. I hope this is 
going to continue as my children really 'need help as 
I need help myself in heipinq them. 

4. — . ' ' 

5. Longer 'sessions. Sessions not only with the teacher, ^ 
but with the child* 

' 6-. Just keep"up the' good workl 

8. I ^-feeX, it should be of a ionger period (a few months- 
instead of four, weeks). 
/ 9. None. Everything is okay. * 

10. None * ^ ' ' 

11. I would like to observe the teachers and children while 
they were carrying through with the suggestions you^ 

^ have given us. 

12. If there were enough interest .it would be nice to have 
it more as a neighborhood program. 

/ ' 119 . - 
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13. My child has not attended every day, but I think 
this program h.as been excellent and helped her a 
lot. 

14. None.^ Everything is just fine- 

Question Four: ^ * ' 

If another parent expressed *an interest in BASICS for 
p^rents^ would you reqommend it or not? Why? 

Parent Responses: * ^ 

1,.. Definitely! 1 was truly shocked and surprised by 

what I've learned and by what I've seen in my child's 
progress. • 

2. \Yes. Because it helps them. 

3., I would recommend BASICS for parents -as well as . 

children because it's* a great feeling understanding 
^your children and helping. ^ . 

4. Yes. It would help that poiicent to help their child 
in ways that parents did not realize ttxe way to 

• help them. 

5. Yes. Because parents do not truly realize the needs 
of their children and the v;ays of ' getting *them. to 
express . \ 

6. I certainly would! It's an education for the parent 
as well as the child. ^ 

7. yes. >^It would help us to help our children. 

8. Yes.. Because I feel it helps the child to -begin 
kindergarten learning to meet different classmates 
and teachers 

9. Yes. Because it Kelps. 

10. Yes. Because in just a few^ weeks I can see the 
difference in my so*i. 

11. Yes. It has been very helpful in understanding what 
the preschool program is about. 

12. Yes. It^ gives the child a little more attention at 
home and prepares them for school. 

13. Yes. it gives you idea^ and' helps to work with your 
child. Brings yo>i^loser together. 

14. Yes. So the chi^]\d would be interested 'in school. 

Question Five: ^ - 

-Would .you be interested in, taking BASICS for Parents •* 
•'Program? 

Parent Responses: 

14 - yes 



ERIC 
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Question Six: 

* 

Other comments and questioYis,: • 
Parent Responses: 

r • 

1. Please do, all you*can, to inform parents .and others 
involved ±ft education of this prograih'. ♦ ' 

2. Should* be cbntinued^. * * • ' 
3.. v-^ * % ; . " • ' , 

4. ^or |:he teachers to talk to parents and to' tell them 
what their child needs the rftost. 

5. Please cQntinue. This program has helped immensely^ 
for parent and child • ^ ^ 

7 . None 

8. — \ * o 
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